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INTRODUCTION 


Is orcanization and content this issue differs markedly from previous 
treatments of the organization and administration of education in the 
Review. The changes are, at least in part, a reflection of changing concepts 
of administration and related changes in the types of problems selected 
for research during the past three years as contrasted to earlier periods. 

Five long chapters replace the usual 10 or 11 short ones. This change 
was intended to facilitate integrated treatment of broad areas of research. 
Thus, a single chapter on “Intergovernmental Relations in Education” 
replaces separate chapters on the organization and services of state and 
federal educational agencies. Similarly, a chapter on “Finance and Materiel 
Management” replaces several chapters covering studies of various aspects 
of finance, school plant, and other physical facilities. 

Some topics treated in previous issues have been omitted, either because 
of the paucity of research on the topic, or because the relevant material 
has been treated in recent issues of the Review. For example, a chapter on 
“Personnel Administration” originally scheduled for this issue was 
dropped because little relevant research was found other than that covered 
in the June 1955 issue on “Teacher Personnel.” 

This issue differs most significantly, however, from previous issues in 
the great amount of emphasis on the human-relations aspects of adminis- 
tration. This is signalized by the introduction of a new topic, “Adminis- 
trative Roles and Behavior,” and by the greatly expanded treatment of 
“School-Community Relations.” The focus on human interaction in admin- 
istration is not confined to these two chapters but permeates much of the 
research reported in other chapters as well. 

The relatively new socio-psychological orientation of research in edu- 
cational administration has been influenced by several factors. Among the 
most important of these are: (a) the reports of studies made by psy- 
chologists and sociologists in industry, government, and the military 
services; (b) the growing recognition of the importance of the “human 
element” to the effectiveness of administration; and (c) the interdiscipli- 
nary approach adopted by the Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration, supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, sponsored by the 
American Association of School Administrators, and administered thru 
eight university centers. A significant proportion of the research reported 
in this issue has been sponsored by one or more of these eight centers. 


FrANcis S. CHASE, Chairman 
Committee on Educational Organization, 
Administration, and Finance 
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CHAPTER I 


Administrative Roles and Behavior 


FRANCIS S. CHASE and EGON G. GUBA* 


Tue heading, “Administrative Roles and Behavior,” referring to the 
broad area of human interaction in the administrative process, has not 
previously appeared in the triennial surveys dealing with educational 
organization and administration, the most recent of which (30) was pub- 
lished in October 1952. Chapters in other issues of the Review have been 
tangentially relevant. Charters (14) devoted some attention to the concepts 
of leadership and authority in a Review concerned primarily with socio- 
logical concepts as they applied to the school situation. Hines and Curran 
(49) and Sumption (81) dealt with the relationship of school and com- 
munity. Symonds and Ford (82) included a few limited references to the 
administrator and his staff relationships in an article concerned with 
teacher welfare. The review of group dynamics and small group processes 
(85) is generally relevant at the methodological-theoretical level. None of 
these articles deals primarily with human relations as seen from the point 
of view of the educational administrator, however. 

In general, studies of human interaction in educational administration 
have tended to follow the pattern of similar studies of large organizations 
in government and in industry. These studies have, in the past, been 
carried on for the most part without strict adherence to any systematic 
theory, partly because existing psycho-sociological models were too narrow 
to provide meaningful theory, and partly because there was a prior need 
to identify and describe significant variables. Human-relations research 
industry may properly be dated from the now classic Hawthorne studies 
of Roethlisberger and Dixon; these and subsequent studies served to signal 
the end of the era of “scientific management” by showing that the major 
problems arising from increased size and specialization were in the realm 
of human relationships rather than in technical processes. 

The issues posed by this revolt against the older views of administration 
have still to be resolved. As Stein (75) has pointed out, however, while 
“the new morality is still inchoate, . . . the efforts to bring it to birth 
are genuine and energetic.” As study has advanced, there has been 
a successive refinement of theoretical notions with regard to motivation 
and other related aspects of human behavior. The development of theory 
has proceeded along with the empirical research and in many cases has 
grown out of the research instead of preceding it. 

As a part of this development, the application of theory to the investi- 
gation of administrative phenomena has achieved increasingly higher 


* The authors wish to express their indebtedness to Chiranji Sharma and Charles Bidwell, who assisted 
materially in the collection and classification of the studies reviewed. 
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valuation. Coladarci (20) suggested that the tendency to overlook the 
integrity of the theory-practice relationship has been one of the major 
stumbling blocks to meaningful research. Coladarci and Getzels (22) fur- 
ther pointed out that the theory is always present in human behavior so 
that an explicit concern for theory is necessary for successful practice. 

Altho specific theories useful in generating testable hypotheses are still 
not generally available, some very provocative suggestions have been 
made. A proposal by Getzels (34), later expanded by Coladarci and 
Getzels (22), views administration as a hierarchy of subordinate-super- 
ordinate relationships within an institution. In this relationship, three 
dimensions are of critical importance: (a) The authority dimension, that 
is, the source of the superordinate’s dominance and the subordinate’s 
acceptance of it. In the educational enterprise, the source must spring 
from rational rather than from traditional or charismatic considerations. 
(b) The scope dimension, that is, the range of roles and facilities legiti- 
mately included within the interaction. These must be functionally specific 
rather than functionally diffuse. (c) The affectivity dimension, that is, 
the distinctive character of the personal relationship. This should be 
universalistic rather than particularistic. 

Cornell and Inabnit (27) pointed to the nature of the administrative 
organization as a social structure. Administration is carried on within 
a formal structure consisting of operations and interactions that require 
coordination; hence, administration must be concerned with purpose. 
Guided by broad purposes, administration possesses an integrative quality 
directed toward making organizational and individual aims consonant. 
Administration must thus also be concerned with individual values, motiva- 
tions, and sentiments. In a subsequent article Cornell (26) proposed a 
general model expressing these same ideas in systematic form. 

Jensen (51) saw the school situation as the interaction of small social 
groups. These groups embody a network of roles expressing rights and 
obligations held in common by all members. Six phases of this structure 
of roles are important to the educational practitioner: (a) the formal work 
structure, (b) the authority structure, (c) the communication structure, 
(d) the power structure, (e) the status and privilege structure, and (f) the 
informal and clique structure. While these are not all of equal relevance 
since, for example, the formal work structure includes the authority struc- 
ture, analysis of administrative practice along these dimensions would 
provide useful guidance both for administrative practice and for theoretical 
research. 

Conrad (24) in a similar vein suggested that administration involves 
three separate tasks: (a) recognizing and responding to the standards, 
groups, structures, backgrounds, and occupations of the organized and 
unorganized groups within and without the school; (b) becoming aware 
of group conflicts; (c) maintaining the balance of organizational neces- 
sities and the human aspirations of organization members. 
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These theoretical proposals, emphasizing as they do the crucial im- 
portance of human relationships to the administrative process, do not 
stand without empirical support. Benben (5) in a study of changing 
concepts of administration as found in school surveys centering about the 
decade years 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1950 pointed out that a major shift 
in emphasis has been toward selection of superintendents who are able 
to work with different levels of personnel and are more adept at public 
relations and human relations. Coladarci, Brooks, and Odell (21) asked 
240 superintendents in the five largest cities of each state to list the research 
problems which they felt urgently needed solution. Of 541 items listed by 
these superintendents, 192 dealt with the school staff, and 110 with public 
relations; in contrast, but 88 dealt with school planning and school 
finance. An interim report of the Middle Atlantic Region Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration (23) reported that of 752 admin- 
istrative problems identified in New Jersey as the result of an intervisita- 
tion program, 128 dealt with teacher personnel, 116 with school-com- 
munity relations, 75 with administrative and supervisory personnel, 43 
with other personnel, and 63 with the schoolboard. In contrast, 87 dealt 
with management and 45 with budget and finance. The data for a similar 
intervisitation program in Pennsylvania gave somewhat similar results. 

Flower, Sargent, and Belisle (32), in interviews with a 5-percent sample 
of New England administrators, set out to discover the major problems of 
superintendents. These interviews uncovered some 350 problem situations, 
of which 23.2 percent dealt with public relations and 16.4 percent with the 
professional staff. Most significantly even such mundane problems as those 
concerned with school plant turn out to be problems in human relations; 
for example, the problem usually does not arise in connection with planning 
the plant, but rather in persuading people to support the plan and to 
provide appropriate finances. 

Altho the literature in administration is thus increasingly concerned 
with human relations, comparatively few of the articles reported deal 
directly with research. Thus, of the almost 300 references collected as the 
working bibliography for this review, fewer than 100 are reports of 
research, even of the most simple survey or normative variety. Strict 
experimental studies dealing with a priori hypotheses are much rarer. 

The theoretical bases utilized in these studies vary widely, and often are 
not stated explicitly. Despite this diversity, however, it is possible to sub- 
sume the greater portion of the work within the frame of a single theory 
which has recently enjoyed widespread popularity: role theory. It should 
be emphasized that this is by no means the only available theory; however, 
the fact that so much of past research can be interpreted and understood 
in its terms is an indication of its general usefulness and applicability. 
For this reason, it has been adopted here. The reader should be warned, 
however, that, altho role theory is useful in viewing the human-relations 
aspect of administration, it is by no means the only theory potentially 
useful for this purpose. 
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The analytical power of the theory rests upon several basic concepts 
which may be defined as follows: (a) role, the set of behaviors made 
incumbent upon the holder of a given position or status within an organi- 
zation; (b) role expectations, the particular behavioral prescriptions de- 
fining a role; (c) alter group, the group of relevant or significant “others,” 
in the sense of George Herbert Mead, who may legitimately define a role; 
(d) reference group, that group of “others” held to be especially significant 
by a given role incumbent or actor and to which he looks for guidance and 
precept; (e) personality, the set of need-dispositions brought to the role 
by a particular actor; and (f) behavior, the pattern of action actually 
followed by an actor, which in general represents a fusion of situational 
role expectations and individual need-dispositions. 

In the material to follow, the initial section will consider the definition 
of the role of the educational administrator as a whole. Three following 
sections will be concerned with the relationship of the educational admin- 
istrator to three major alter or reference groups represented by the teach- 
ing staff, the schoolboard, and the community. Research relevant to the 
statement of expectations held by each of the groups for the school admin- 
istrator, and to the nature of the administrative behavior which is ex- 
hibited toward the groups will be considered. A final section will deal 
with the possible effect upon administrative behavior of inconsistencies in 
definition of the same administrative role by the several alter groups; 
this is the “dilemma of leadership,” as it has been called. 

The reader will note the presence of a number of studies which are based 
primarily upon industrial or military situations rather than upon educa- 
tional situations. Some of these have been included because of their general 
relevance to the study of human relations; others, because they support 
similar studies conducted in the educational setting. In all cases they make 
a unique contribution and serve to indicate the interrelatedness of the 
work in human relations being conducted in a wide variety of areas. 


Definitions of the Administrative Role 


Strictly speaking, the proper definition of a role must include the 
description of all behavioral expectations which are held for it. This 
involves the study of all relevant alter and reference groups; these may in 
fact hold inconsistent expectations for the role. Despite the existence of 
such inconsistencies, or perhaps because of their existence, a role cannot 
properly be understood, nor can the behavior of the role incumbent be 
properly interpreted, in the absence of such a description. However, such 
general role descriptions do not exist for the administrative role nor 
probably for any role. Expectation studies have usually been made from 
the point of view of one or two selected alter groups, and then often only 
in terms of variables assumed to be critical for some purpose. 

Thus, Armstrong (3) sought to discover the roles superintendents play 
as they attempt to relate the school more effectively to the local community. 
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He concluded that it was impossible to delineate this role because of rapid 
changes both in the situation and in the approach of the particular in- 
cumbent. Kirk (53) collected data about the role of the curriculum director 
but was primarily concerned with function and with blocks and facilitators 
to effective action. Buffington (12) and Medsker (57) in related studies 
determined the expectations held for the same group of principals by a 
sample of teachers and parents; their studies were based on the critical 
incident technic, however, and do not represent the whole range of expecta- 
tions. Walters (86) studied the school principalship as perceived by the 
superintendent, again using the critical incident technic. Ingraham (50) 
studied the superintendency in California in terms of relevant portions of 
the California Education Code, thus limiting himself to those aspects of the 
superintendency which have legal definition. Thus, even those studies 
presumably directed at substantive formulations of the administrative role 
have produced only partial and tentative definitions of the expectations 
clustering around a particular role. 

Another approach to the problem of role definition has been thru the 
identification of problem areas. Four studies already referred to (5, 21, 
22, 23) sought to identify the major problems of the school superintendent; 
these focus on problems regarded as crucial and at least give an indication 
of the areas with which the administrator must be concerned, if not 
with the actual behavior he utilizes to deal with them. 

Of some interest from the point of view of methodology are inquiries 
which have attempted to determine certain limited role expectations for 
certain purposes. Bidwell (8) utilized a combination of focused and flexible 
interviews, together with questionnaire returns, to discover the expecta- 
tions held for principals and superintendents by teachers. Gross and Mason 
(42) found a lengthy eight-hour interview built around a structured check- 
list of questions, followed by open-ended questions, suitable in dealing 
with superintendents directly. Getzels and Guba (35, 36) in an Air Force 
study utilized interviews to obtain basic material from which a question- 
naire was constructed; the questionnaire itself measured involvement with 
expectations which were in conflict. These same authors (37) used a similar 
technic with civilian teachers as well. Halpin (46, 47, 48) used the Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire, developed thru factor analytic technics 
(31), to obtain impressions of the roles of aircraft commanders and edu- 
cational administrators as seen by the incumbents of those roles themselves 
and by various subordinates such as teachers and crew members. Corey 
and Halverson (25) had school administrators respond in terms of self- 
perceptions, ego-ideals, and cultural ideals to a behavioral questionnaire. 

The chief source of information about roles has been studies concerned 
with the relationships of the administrator to various relevant alter groups, 
and it is to these which we shall turn next. Broadly speaking, there are four 
such groups within the school situation: pupils, teachers, board members, 
and community members. No attention has apparently been given to the 
relationship of the administrator to pupils as an alter group, altho studies 
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relating the administrator to teachers, schoolboard members, and com- 


munity members are rather numerous. Each of the last three will be con- 
sidered in turn. 


The Administrator and the Teaching Staff 


The general area of administrative relationships to staff has received the 
lion’s share of attention in the literature; the number of studies in this area 
far exceeds in quantity, and to some extent in quality, studies in other 
areas. In general, the kinds of articles which have appeared may be classi- 
fied into three broad categories: (a) satisfaction and morale, (b) effective- 
ness and productivity, and (c) leadership and supervision. Each will be 
considered in turn. 


Satisfaction and Morale 


Several studies viewed satisfaction as related to teacher participation. 
A study by Chase (16), also reported in Administrator’s Notebook (1), 
involved questionnaire returns from over 1800 teachers in 216 school 
systems in 43 states, augmented by interviews with more than 400 teachers 
in five selected systems. The study demonstrated that teacher morale and 
satisfaction are related to participation in planning, such as planning of 
school buildings, and in formulating policies in regard to instruction, 
working conditions, teacher welfare, and so on. Opportunity to participate 
with citizens in the community in broader aspects of policy-making 
increases the satisfaction of teachers materially. In general, Chase found 
a feeling on the part of the teachers that the opportunity to participate 
regularly and actively in educational planning and policy-making is closely 
related to the degree of satisfaction which they feel with the system in 
which they are working. 

A study by Sharma, reported in Administrator’s Notebook (2), investi- 
gated teacher satisfaction from the point of view of teacher involvement 
in decision-making. He concluded that satisfaction was directly related 
to the extent to which teachers participated in decision-making as in- 
dividuals or in groups. Sharma also found that teacher satisfaction was 
related directly to the extent to which current practices in decision-making 
in the teacher’s school conformed to the practices which the teacher felt 
should be followed. Arnold (4) found that an adequate exchange of in- 
formation or intercommunication is closely related to over-all morale. 

A second variable which has been related to satisfaction is fulfilment 
of role expectations. Bidwell (8) measured the extent to which the expecta- 
tions held by a sample of teachers toward their principal and superintendent 
were actually fulfilled. A high degree of positive association was found 
between the extent of such fulfilment and satisfaction. Especially interest- 
ing is the fact that the quality of the expectation made no difference; thus, 
either authoritarian or democratic expectations might be held, and either, 
if fulfilled, would lead to satisfaction. 
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Shipnuck (70) measured the perceptions of hostility in the principal’s 
behavior held both by the principal and his teachers, and found that 
reasonably congruent teacher-principal perceptions were related to high 
morale. Berkowitz (6) showed that the extent to which air crews per- 
ceived their aircraft commanders as fulfilling the expectations held for 
them by the air crew was positively correlated with a feeling of well-being. 

Somewhat related to this idea of fulfilment of expectations is the 
hypothesis that superiors and subordinates who empathize with one an- 
other will have a higher morale relationship than those who do not. Usually, 
the ability to empathize is measured by ability to predict responses on 
paper-and-pencil tests. Thus, Johnson (52) measured the ability of both 
superiors and subordinates to predict one another’s responses on a test 
of supervision and also obtained measures of morale for each group. He 
found that high-morale personnel, whether supervisors or employees, are 
better able to make predictions than low-morale personnel. Marchetti (55), 
working with retail store personnel, found that managerial prediction 
measures correlated positively with employee job satisfaction. Morse (61) 
found that supervisory ability to predict employee responses to attitudinal 
items depended on the closeness of the actual attitudes held by the super- 
visor and the employees for whom she was predicting. 

Several other studies related to morale are based upon miscellaneous 
variables. Moyer (62) showed that satisfaction depends upon the degree 
of group unity in attitudes toward leadership. Moreover, the more alike 
teachers were in their attitude toward leadership, the more alike were 
they in the amount of satisfaction they received from working in the 
school situation. Schultz (66), in a study of recent education graduates 
who had gone into teaching, found that administrative practices and 
procedures were of primary importance in determining morale. Morse 
(61) found that employees who felt that their supervisors took a personal 
interest in them were more satisfied. 


Effectiveness and Productivity 


The variables relating to effectiveness and productivity do not seem 
to be so well defined as are those dealing with satisfaction and morale. 
The major variable identified seems to be that of “leadership style.” 
Gross (43) suggested that the school administrator can foster improve- 
ment in teaching thru a leadership style that seems to say, “What can I 
do to help?” Griffiths (40) indicated that a major criterion for the differ- 
entiation of successful from unsuccessful superintendents lies in the area of 
human relations rather than in the more technical and nonpersonal areas 
of administration. Wynn (88) made the point that a leadership style 
which makes clear to the teacher what is expected in certain critical areas 
will greatly decrease teacher conflicts and improve performance. Christner 
and Hemphill (19) noted that consideration displayed by an aircraft 
commander toward his crew while in training is associated with more 
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rapid development of mutual confidence and willingness to go into combat. 
Torrance (83) found that air crews commanded by less authoritarian 
leaders made the most improvement. Halpin (47) found that the degree 
of consideration shown by an aircraft commander to his crew correlated 
negatively with superiors’ ratings of combat performance, whereas be- 
havior designated as “initiating structure” correlated positively with these 
same ratings. However, the correlation of these two variables with crew 
satisfaction showed just the opposite effect. 

Certain other factors have also been studied. Berkowitz (6) found that 
air crews whose members tended to perceive their commander as ful- 
filling the expectations held for him by the crew were more highly moti- 
vated and tended to be rated more effective by instructors. Campbell (13) 
indicated that the effectiveness of middle management supervisors depends 
to a great extent on the degree to which they may participate in manage- 
ment-worker consultations. Lawshe and Nagle (54) found that the cor- 
relation between executive ratings of productivity and the employee’s 
attitude toward supervision was .86. Marchetti (55) found that the 
efficiency of retail stores could be predicted from a measure of manager 
prediction of employees’ responses to a supervisory test. Morse (61) found 
that general supervision, rather than close supervision, was related to 
productivity, unless the work is very routine. 


Leadership and Supervision 


The study of leadership is an endeavor of long standing, and it is not 
the intention of this review to cover all possible sources. Instead, only 
those references directly relevant to the problem of staff relationships will 
be cited. The interested reader is referred to such summaries as those by 
Gibb (38), Morris and Seeman (60), and Stodgill (76, 77). 

Bills (9) found that the successful educational leader is a democratic 
individual who tends to fit rather well the descriptions that psychologists 
give of the “self-actualizing” person. The administrator who tends to have 
satisfying relations with himself and with other people is more likely to 
be successful. Seeman (68) found that individuals who tended to perceive 
the organization in terms of status structure exhibited a stronger “pro- 
leader” ideology than did individuals for whom status was a lesser 
consideration. 

Christner and Hemphill (19) indicated that leadership style influences 
early group learning experiences to a major extent. Gragg (39) found that 
confidence in the leadership of the principal and other administrators was 
the most frequently mentioned item in a study of teacher morale. Miller 
(58) showed that a democratic leadership style increases administrative 
efficiency. Valenti (84) developed an instrument designed to measure 
leadership attitudes held by both teachers and administrators. Halpin (48) 
measured the leadership ideology of aircraft commanders and found 
that this ideology is often at variance with crews’ perceptions of actual 
commander behavior. 
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The Administrator and the Schoolboard 


The schoolboard is the second major alter group with which the educa- 
tional administrator deals. That the quality of this relationship is vital to 
the successful operation of the school system is beyond doubt; neverthe- 
less, comparatively few studies, at least as compared with the number 
dealing with staff relationships, have been made which focus upon the 
nature of the interpersonal relations between administrators and school- 
board members. That relationships to the board pose many problems has 
again recently been substantiated by Coladarci, Brooks, and Odell (21), 
and in several intervisitation studies conducted under the auspices of the 
Middle Atlantic Region Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion (23). However, with relatively few exceptions, most articles in the 
literature dealing with the general area of schoolboard relations are dis- 
cursive in character and do not contain research findings; see, for example, 
Davison (28). A study of schoolboard motivation and expectations for 
the school is presently in progress at Harvard University, but findings are 
not yet available. 

Several reports are of interest. Benben (5) indicated that a major trend 
in schoolboard studies in recent years has been toward a clarification of 
the administrative structure and the demarcation of a responsibility. 
Stapley (74) reported a study by Barnhart in which schoolboard members 
and superintendents were asked to describe incidents in which the behavior 
of schoolboard members was so critical as to be responsible for good or 
bad effects on board action or on the school program. The resulting inci- 
dents were grouped into six areas, of which three are relevant here: (a) 
ability to understand and willingness to respect the executive function of 
the professional administrator, (b) skill in establishing and maintaining 
effective relationships with the staff and with community groups, and (c) 
ability to carry on effective personal relationships with staff members and 
individuals within the community. 

Several other studies have been made which shed additional light on 
the first point: executive function. Gerstbacher and Luckmann (33) indi- 
cated that one of the chief sources of conflict for the administrator is the 
fact that the board often encroaches upon the superintendent’s duties and 
responsibilities by continuing to administer in the areas concerning the 
management of personnel, curriculum, housing, and fiscal affairs altho 
the boards usually do not interfere in public relations. Nation’s Schools 
(63) questioned a sampling of its subscribing superintendents regarding 
the practice of standing committees and found most superintendents op- 
posed to them because the practice encourages board members to take 
over administrative functions. Griffiths (40), however, found that the 
successful superintendent could not be differentiated from the unsuccessful 
superintendent on the basis of differences in kinds of responsibility granted 


by the board. 
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A final problem which has received investigation is the relationship of 
the superintendent to members of the board in the role of community 
representatives. Wilcox (87) in characterizing the role of the board, sug- 
gested that a primary responsibility of the schoolboard is the interpreta- 
tion of the community’s desires for its school system. However, Charters 
(15), in recognizing this role, suggested that the board member is also a 
quasi-professional educator, and hence may wish to temper community 
forces with professional values. The administrator, as a full-time profes- 
sional, feels this pressure even more. The question of the margin of toler- 
ance which will permit side-by-side existence of these forces is thus an 
important one. Oja (64), quoting from an unpublished study by Sletten, 
echoed this sentiment and pointed to specific examples of ways in which 
the board, representing community values, may differ in values from the 


superintendent, who may be guided more specifically by professional 
standards. 


The Administrator and the Community 


As in the case of schoolboard relationships, studies of administrator- 
community relationships are relatively rare. Several broad overviews are 
available to which the reader is referred. An interim report of the Middle 
Atlantic Region CPEA (23) gives some insights into the relative import- 
ance of community problems. Hines and Curran (49) recently published 
an excellent review of the school-community problem as a whole, without 
necessarily limiting attention to the administrative point of view. Skaife 
(71) listed and discussed a wide variety of both critical and supporting 
groups from local to national levels. 

Studies relating directly to the administrator-community relationship 
do not seem to group about certain central themes as in the case of staff 
relationships. Rather the factors studied are relatively disconnected. Buf- 
fington (12) characterized the elementary-school principal from the point 
of view of parents and suggested that their most important expectation 
for the principal is that he organize and implement parent groups and 
interpret the school to such groups. Armstrong (3) suggested that, in 
implementing a school-initiated community improvement program, there 
is no best pattern of administrative behavior because of rapid changes in 
the role required of the administrator. Gross (41) found the community 
to be one of the major sources of pressure upon the superintendent. 
Bevans (7) noted that the extent of community participation helps to 
determine the status of the elementary-school principal. Charters (15) and 
Oja (64), as we have already seen, believe that community pressures, 
especially as represented by the board, are becoming an increasingly power- 
ful force that conflicts sharply with professional values. 

A most interesting series of studies is the Cheatham County project 
of the Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(65, 72, 73). Altho a final report has not been made, interim findings 
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indicate: (a) that some citizens possess concepts more in harmony with 
the best educational thinking than those of actual school people; (b) that 
schools are often the instrumentalities for furthering causes of various 
groups and agencies; (c) that both schoolmen and citizens find it difficult 
to express their concept of the role of both the school and the educator; 
and (d) that the concepts of role and function held by laymen and 
educators are at variance in many respects; moreover, neither group’s 
view is entirely consistent. 

Chase and Sweitzer (18) investigated superintendent turnover and 
found that it is often related to the size of the community or district; 
drop-outs, moreover, are inversely related to district size and to tenure. 
Mason and Gross (56), in a study of intra-occupational prestige differ- 
entiation of superintendencies in Massachusetts, found community size 
and the superintendent’s salary to be the best predictors of the prestige 
of the community as seen by superintendents. 

The Michigan Communications Study revealed that citizens in general 
are not well informed regarding many aspects of school administration. 
Haak (44, 45) reported that, in this study of several Michigan communi- 
ties, the best informed citizens, as compared with the uninformed and 
incorrectly informed, tended to be less satisfied with the schools in general, 
but better satisfied with some specific aspects such as teaching methods 
and school costs. The study concluded that generally persons who were 
younger, who were better educated, who had been in the community a short 
time, who did not like the community at large, who were members of busi- 
ness, civic, and veterans organizations, who in respect to occupation could 
be classified either as in professional or unskilled categories, and who had 
high income tended to be critical in their opinions of the schools, but 
not necessarily unfavorable in their attitudes. 


Role Conflict and the Dilemma of Leadership 


Role conflict occurs in a situation in which a role incumbent is required 
to fulfil simultaneously two or more sets of expectations that present con- 
tradictory, inconsistent, or even mutually exclusive aspects. Since the 
school administrator deals with a variety of alter groups, it is not sur- 
prising that he should at times be exposed to such conflicts. As Chase 
(17) pointed out, superintendents and principals often find themselves 
in situations where different groups have conflicting expectations with 
regard to the functions they should perform and the ways in which they 
should operate. Unless such conflicts can be resolved, leadership operates 
under a heavy handicap. One of the primary concerns of principals and 
superintendents, therefore, should be to bring about harmony among ex- 
pectations and between expectations and performance. 

It should be noted that the resolution of such conflicting elements con- 
stitutes, in one sense, the major task of the administrator. In general, he 
must expect such conflicts to occur and be prepared to tolerate the am- 
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biguity and the frustration attendant upon such circumstances. In this 
connection, the quality of personality may be an important factor, since in 
general the amount of ambiguity and frustration perceived in the situation 
is a function of personality variables. Studies of the relationship of per- 
sonality to administrative effectiveness may utilize this fact as a convenient 
starting point. 

A number of writers have shown a sensitivity to the broad problems 
of role conflict even tho their major concerns were elsewhere. Charters (15) 
indicated that a possible major source of such conflict lies in the relation- 
ship of professional educational values and community demands, espe- 
cially demands for efficiency and minimal expenditures. Oja (64) seconded 
this point of view. Ferneau (29) suggested that administrative use of con- 
sultants is more efficient if there is no disparity between the adminis- 
trator’s and the consultant’s perception of the function of the consultant. 
Halpin (47) found that superiors and subordinates were inclined to 
evaluate oppositely the contributions of the dimensions of consideration 
and initiating structure. He suggested that the role conflict so induced 
constitutes the core of the dilemma of leadership. In another study (46), 
Halpin noted that the effectiveness of various leadership styles is dependent 
upon the criteria which are applied to judge it. Thus, serious conflicts may 
result when criteria implying different leadership styles are required of 
the same leaders. 

Pierce and Wilson (65), in the Cheatham County Study, noted that the 
concepts of role and function held by laymen and by educators are at 
variance in many respects, and, to make matters worse, the point of view 
held by either one of these groups is in some respects inconsistent. Story 
(78) made an analysis of a single question drawn from a larger ques- 
tionnaire and answered by various persons at different levels in the educa- 
tional hierarchy. He noted marked differences in the response patterns from 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, and classroom teachers, so that 
any specific action taken undoubtedly would not find favor with all these 
groups. Sharpe (69) sees the focus of the dilemma of leadership in the 
fact that the leader is called upon simultaneously to promote the individual 
good and yet to concern himself with the good of the organization. 

Browne and Neitzel (11) showed that a disparity between the role as 
defined by alter groups and as perceived by the role incumbent is related 
to decreased morale. Brown (10) produced an interesting introspective 
article in which she considered how the superintendent’s conflicts devolve 
upon his wife and what action may be taken to cope with them. Buffington 
(12) and Medsker (57), in studying the role of the elementary-school 
principal as viewed respectively by parents and teachers, uncovered some 
interesting inconsistencies in expectations. Thus, teachers see the chief 
expectation of the principal as providing leadership for teachers, while 
parents see it as organizing, implementing, and working with parent groups. 
The teachers tend to see relationships with parents as a matter of coping 
with parental pressures, while parents, on the other hand, apparently 
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hold no expectations at all for the principal’s behavior toward teachers. 
Indeed, the only expectation the two alter groups seem to be entirely agreed 
upon is that the principal has a responsibility for working with and caring 
for children. 

Rigorous research with role conflict has been rare in all areas. The first 
studies of this kind to be reported were those of Stouffer (79) and Stouffer 
and Toby (80). These were both contrived studies in which the subjects, 
generally college undergraduates, were asked to respond to paper-and- 
pencil situations in which friendship norms were pitted against general 
social norms. The studies did serve the purpose, however, of showing that 
the role conflict variable was a heuristically useful conception. 

In recent years, several studies of interest have been conducted. The 
School Executive Role Project at Harvard is one of these. While final 
results are still pending, several intermediate reports are available (41, 
42); these deal primarily with general considerations and methodological 
problems. Getzels and Guba (35, 36, 37) conducted several studies with 
the role-conflict variable with both military and civilian teacher popula- 
tions. They were able to show that involvement in role conflict is nega- 
tively related to effectiveness, and that liability to conflict is a function 
of personality. Specifically, conflict-prone subjects in the military sample 
were significantly higher in social and thinking introversion, depression, 
cycloid disposition, ethnocentrism, authoritarianism, extrapunitiveness, 
and ego-defensiveness; they were significantly lower in masculinity, lack 
of feelings of inferiority and nervousness, intropunitiveness, impunitive- 
ness, and need persistence. Conflicts of civilian teachers were shown to 
fall into several categories from a situational point of view: situationally 
specific, or found only in certain local situations; situationally variant, or 
found in most situations but amenable to considerable amelioration or 
aggravation at the local level; and situationally independent, or found 
thruout the teaching situation regardless of local circumstances. 

Mishler (59) also investigated the relationship of personality to the 
resolution of role conflicts involving particularistic vs. universalistic ex- 
pectations. He distinguished eight modes of role-conflict resolution de- 
pending upon the particular fusion within the person of the following 
personality variables: (a) orientation to internal or external values, (b) a 
benign or cynical attitude toward others, and (c) rebelliousness toward 
or conformity with external authority. Seeman (67) reported that insti- 
tutional leadership is particularly vulnerable to conflict along four dimen- 
sions: (a) the status dimension; (b) the authority dimension; (c) an 
institutional dimension, or universalism vs. particularism; and (d) a 
means-end dimension, or product vs. process. Within each dimension, 
conflict may arise because of: (a) agreement within a single alter group 
upon several behaviors which are mutually difficult to achieve, (b) dis- 
agreement within an alter group on the expectations to be required of a 
role, or (c) disagreement between several alter groups of the expectations 
to be required of a role, 
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Critique 


It would be inappropriate to close this review without some comment 
about the state of the research effort in administration and human rela- 
tions, particularly in view of the fact that this is a relatively new area in 
which much remains to be discovered and in which the technics for 
discovery are yet obscure. The bibliography included here is, of course, 
selective and is representative of what seems to the authors to be most 
important or most promising—not necessarily most typical. In spite of 


this selection, much remains to be desired. The major criticisms may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The greater portion of the literature still consists of discursive or 
exhortative papers with no reference to research findings. Such articles 
call attention to the need for better human relations, and they usually 
furnish long lists of principles which the administrator may follow. These 
principles in general indicate how some one administrator, either a recog- 
nized or self-styled leader in human relations, has handled certain problems 
in his school or system. Unfortunately, the technics that work in one situa- 
tion, or for one administrator, may not work in another community when 
applied by an administrator of different personality. These are not gen- 
eralizable data, and their value remains to be demonstrated. 

2. The articles which do report genuine research display very little 
unity; indeed, there may not be any theoretical unit within even a single 
study. Altho there are some indications of a healthy ground swell in this 
direction, as reported in the first section of this chapter, very little theory 
has crept into research thus far. Until the integrity of the theory-practice 
relationship is generally recognized, research will limp along without the 
frame of reference necessary to organize available facts and to give 
direction to new studies. 

3. Surprisingly few of the research studies report methodology in detail. 
Since the value of a study may depend upon methodological rigor, the 
reader is often deprived of the data from which he may make a judgment 
of validity and reliability. While it would be uncharitable to suppose 
that failure to report methodology reflects a lack of integrity on the 
author’s part, the careful reader must be hesitant to accept at face value 
findings which are not adequately supported by an account of how they 
were derived. . 

4. Despite the interest in conceptualizing the administrative relationship 
as the interactions of series of roles, there has as yet been no definitive 
study of the administrative role per se. Almost without exception attention 
in such studies has been directed toward the expectations held by a 
particular alter group, and then usually toward particular expectations 
such as those involved in critical incidents or in role conflicts. A status 
study describing in detail the nature of all expectations typically imping- 
ing on the administrative role is required so that the special expectations 
usually considered may be placed in their proper perspective. 

5. The majority of studies dealing with some aspect of human rela- 
tions in administration have been directed toward staff relationships and, 
in particular, satisfaction and morale. The remaining alter groups have 
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been correspondingly slighted, with no attention at all being given to 
pupils as an alter group. Subsequent studies should consider these other 
groups in greater detail. Special attention should also be given to the 
teaching profession, and to professional educators as found in schools 
of education, as special reference groups whose professional standards are 
particularly relevant to administrative behavior. 

6. Without exception all studies in this area have tended to view human 
relations as a one-way street. The question, for example, is what the 
administrator can do to improve his human relations with his staff. The 
equally important question of what the staff can do to improve their 
human relations with the administrator has not been broached. Similar 
comments would hold with respect to all the major alter groups. 


It would be unfair, while listing deficiencies, not to comment on the 
more positive aspect of the picture. Research in human relations is new 
and has far to go. While rapid strides are being made, it is not surprising 
that workers in the area should initially be more concerned with basic 
information and somewhat less involved with considerations of theory and 
rigorous methodology. However, a number of promising technics have 
been developed, and a sufficient theoretical framework has been erected to 
permit some evaluation of the facts in hand as well as to point to relevant 
new areas for consideration. We may confidently expect to see in the next 
few years a continued expansion of interest both in research and in apply- 
ing the information we already have in new and broader ways in the field. 
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CHAPTER II 


School-Community Relations 


BURTON W. KREITLOW * 


Doane the past two decades the concern of school administrators, 
teachers, and citizens with school-community relations has increased. 
This is indicated by an increasing number of publications, including 
research reports and articles describing criteria for school-community rela- 
tions as well as practices. Tho the quantity and quality of research in this 
area are limited, the picture has improved considerably since 1945. During 
the past several years, as large numbers of independent elementary-school 
districts in farming areas have joined with districts in villages to form 
community-school systems, the rural administrators have recognized the 
significance of this area of administration. 

For the purposes of this review, school-community relations will be 
divided into four areas of concern: (a) citizen participation in educa- 
tional planning, (b) communication between school and community, 
(c) the use of community surveys and public opinion polls, and (d) the 
working out of the community-school concept. 

An initial attempt was made to interpret research in a strict sense. 
However, a review indicated that only certain aspects of this area of 
administration are now being subjected to careful research. Thus, the 
interpretation was broadened to include reports of particular practices 
and case studies of schools and communities. In addition, certain educators 
have summarized results of research that they believe to be significant. 
Where there is evidence that these interpretations are based upon research, 
they have been included in this review. 


Citizen Participation in Educational Planning 


Evidence of increased activity of citizens in educational planning is 
shown by the increased number of references to these activities in pro- 
fessional journals. Larsen (63) provided a comprehensive review of citizen 
participation in both educational planning and process in the entire United 
States. Leeper (64) edited an issue of Educational Leadership devoted to 
school-community cooperation in which a number of case studies were 
presented. These case studies reported practices in interpreting the school 
to the community, establishing communication between school and com- 
munity, and developing citizen participation in educational planning. 

With particular emphasis on curriculum improvement, Aherns (1) re- 
ported a systemwide coordination between the curriculum council and the 


* With the assistance of Doris G. White. 
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parents council, and the resulting effectiveness in developing good school- 
community coordination in a single school system. Jeffrey (54) reported 
a large number of case studies of the action of student and citizen com- 
mittees in solving curriculum problems. Hass (46) described a teacher 
committee that provided a guide to successful parent conferences in the 
Arlington, Virginia, Public Schools. Pond and Wakefield (86) showed 
careful research in their report of the coordinated efforts of lay and pro- 
fessional leaders in dealing with questions related to the cooperative 
working of citizen advisory councils, citizen planning committees, boards of 
education, and professional staff. They carefully reported and analyzed 
critical points in the process of citizen surveys. Their general conclusion 
was that there is a great deal of value in the citizen survey and great worth 
in its outcomes. They also concluded that the procedures and rules for a 
citizen survey must be custom built for local situations. 

The yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (76), 
Citizen Co-operation for Better Public Schools, contains a wealth of both 
research and interpretive information on citizen cooperation. Fitzwater 
(31) indicated that the developing concept of the classroom goes beyond 
the limits of the school, thus making cooperation between community and 
school imperative. She concluded on the basis of case studies that citizen 
cooperation at the classroom level is recognized as desirable in all types of 
communities thruout the entire country, and that where participation in 
school planning exists, classroom programs are better than they would 
be without such assistance. Twenty-four general principles underlying 
cooperation were identified by Morphet (68), who developed 20 guides for 
initiating cooperative procedures and 19 guides for carrying out a co- 
operative program. Tho these are by no means based completely on the 
results of research, Morphet’s statement gives one of the most compre- 
hensive pictures of school-community cooperation available. Hand and 
Hamlin (42) indicated that more objective and satisfactory bases for 
appraisal are desirable and necessary to bring about needed improvements. 
They indicated that two basic questions should be raised about citizen 
cooperation: What is the effect on the public-school program? What is the 
effect on the participants? 

Owens (83) reported ways in which citizens may participate in the 
establishment of public-school policy. A means by which parents, teachers, 
and principals can work together on report card problems to improve 
school-community relations was reported by Haas (41). Regular public 
attendance at schoolboard meetings can be aided by a step-by-step system 
devised by Godwin (36). 

From returns on a questionnaire in Wisconsin, Weisbrod (101) con- 
cluded that Wisconsin schools are cognizant of the importance of using 
citizen committees in a variety of ways. The results showed the following 
to be particularly effective: (a) an advisory committee to the board of 
education; (b) committees to advise on curriculum changes; (c) com- 
mittees to study school building needs; and (d) parental participation in 
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band funds, costume and drapery preparation, and the school lunch 
program. 

The use of questionnaire and survey data as a basis for long-term plan- 
ning was described by Kruzner (62) in his report of the work between 
school and lay people in a rapidly growing metropolitan area around 
Seattle. Cyr (22) analyzed the forces of community life and the forces of 
education that can be harnessed for development of both school and 
community. 

Citizen committees received considerably more research emphasis during 
the past three years than in any period previously. In reporting a Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration study, Ovsiew (82) indicated 
that administrators should encourage communities to maintain a perma- 
nent communitywide group to study the school’s budgetary, administra- 
tive, and instructional problems. In a well-documented monograph com- 
bining the most recent research dealing with citizen committees, Davies 
and Herrold (23) answered a series of questions, including: (a) Why 
should we have citizen committees? (b) What kinds of citizen committees 
should we use? and (c) What advance planning do committees need? 

Six case studies describing how citizen committees are working with 
their schools were included in a National Citizens Commission monograph 
(72). Each case study is organized in terms of the need, the objectives, the 
organization, the program, and the plans for the future. Sweitzer (97) re- 
ported a carefully planned survey of Michigan schools dealing with the fac- 
tors influencing the effectiveness of their citizen committees. He found that 
typical citizen committees are composed of 20-29 members selected by 
boards of education or community agencies at the request of the board. 
Most of the committees are started by the superintendent or the board, 
and are temporary, disbanding after specific tasks are completed. They 
are used to gain support for specific issues or to act in advisory capacity 
on policy matters designated by the board. The committees in Michigan 
usually worked on school building problems, school-community relation- 
ships, taxation, finance, and curriculum development. Hull (52) sum- 
marized seven years of work with lay advisory councils. He concluded 
that, when citizens eliminate educators or when educators eliminate citizens, 
the real mistakes in educational planning are made. It is when the two 
groups influence each other that broader vision and progress are possible. 

In a well-documented research report, Polley, Loretan, and Blitzer (85) 
showed how new technics of citizen participation can be developed. They 
demonstrated four steps in awakening citizens in the school district to 
the possibilities of working together. The four steps are: (a) development 
of a sense of community in an area large enough to be effective and efficient 
in dealing with school government, but small enough so that citizens can 
be responsible for something they can see and comprehend; (b) develop- 
ment of the machinery for community responsibility for the educational 
program of a given area, including a system of checks and balances on — 
local authority to provide for local responsibility; (c) development of 
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an organization among the professional staff on a community basis for 
discovering and spreading new ideas; and (d) stimulation of interaction 
between the school and the community by the means of specific practices 
such as the “unmet needs conference” and talent files. 


Using Morphet’s work (68) as a guide, Bretsch (8) described qualifi- 
cations for effective membership on citizen committees. The National 
Citizens Commission (73) identified membership responsibilities and jobs 
of citizen committee members. 


In polling a sample of superintendents, the editor of Nation’s Schools 
(89) checked superintendents’ opinions for or against lay committees. 
He reported that administrators showed great support of school-sponsored 
committees of lay citizens but felt that these committees should be of a 
temporary nature. 

In a careful survey of citizen attitude toward schools, Knopp (59) con- 
cluded: (a) that public opinion relating to the public schools reveals a 
tendency to become less favorable during the school year; (b) that in 
participating schools with spectacular extracurriculum activities, fewer 
potentialities for effecting and maintaining good school public relations 
are offered than in skilfully handled contractual relationships resulting from 
the teaching and learning process; (c) that there is a need for schools 
to utilize professional public relations concepts and technics; and (d) 
that a large number of patrons and nonpatrons have insufficient informa- 
tion about the schools for them to be intelligent participants in any 
community action designed to appraise or improve the schools. 


A case study of a Michigan community that got strong citizen support 
for funds to build-a large senior high school was reported by Van Vol- 
kinburg (100). He concluded that citizen participation and sound edu- 
cational planning were responsible for obtaining the school. Dunham (28), 
on the other hand, reported on the failure of a community bond issue and 
a referendum to increase the mill rate in a city in Michigan. This is a 
comprehensive study of citizen participation in planning a referendum, 
with a good analysis of the weaknesses in planning that could be identified 
by hindsight. Gould (38) reported the efforts by a committee of 10 to 
remove certain books from the Scarsdale schools. Some indication of the 
efforts of citizen groups to improve schools was given by Savitt (90) who 
reported that 2400 groups were in contact with the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools in May 1954. 

Most of the studies reviewed indicated the desirable influences of 
citizen participation in educational planning. That such participation is 
not always encouraged may indicate that many teachers and administrators 
have not been convinced of its value. This gap between research results 
and general practice points the way to needed investigation of the resist- 
ance to citizen participation by some professional educators. 
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Communication Between School and Community 


Research in the interpretation of schools to the community has been 
increasing rapidly. It is of interest to note that an entire issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan (3) was devoted to the promotion and interpretation of free public 
education. An analysis was made of the need for school interpretation 
that has arisen. Similarly, the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools has published considerably more material in this area. Their 
12-page, newspaper-type publication, Better Schools (70), deals largely 
with examples of good school-community relationships and activities of 
both lay and special educational organizations. The National School Public 
Relations Association in its monthly newsletter, Trends (40), emphasizes 
the public relations aspect of a total community relations program. Hines 
and Curran (50) did an excellent job of identifying recent research relating 
to channels of influence upon the school, pointing out that the bulk of 
research indicates the effectiveness of influence channels and formalized 
parent-teacher groups. Recent research related to local pressures on the 
school and school people and means by which these pressures are being 
effectively used was summarized, and a number of attitude studies regarding 
the school were reviewed. 

Kreitlow (60) reviewed the general framework of research in school- 
community relations in rural communities and pointed out the need for 
more vigorous attack on some of the basic problems related to these 
relationships. He pointed out two basic assumptions the research worker 
should keep in mind in any study of school and community: (a) a close 
relationship exists between school and community, and this relationship 
is subject to continuing variation; and (b) what happens in the school 
affects the community, and what happens in the community affects the 
school. 

One of the most practical research reports in this area is that of Haring 
(44) who reported ways and means of strengthening common effort in 
behalf of public education on the basis of careful interviews and ques- 
tionnaire results in Pennsylvania and New York. From the comments of 
work teams he identified 14 principles for improving school-community 
relations. In a further analysis of his study, Haring (43) answered these 
questions: How can school-community relations be improved? What is the 
superintendent’s role in promoting better relations? He reported that the 
superintendent’s job is to help his staff inform and involve the com- 
munity, that superintendents in local districts need to find means of 
sampling citizen opinion, that the schoolboard needs further understanding 
of school and community relationships, and that the schoolboard should 
be apprised of the merits of lay assistance. 

A considerable amount of research over the past two decades relating 
to schoolboards and their work with the school and with the community 
was summarized by Reeves (87), who brought together many of the 
recommendations and suggestions made in research studies. 
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Cooper (18) reported research that has been done on the evaluation of 
effective school-business cooperation. Beem (4) reported a Midwest 
Administration Center study dealing with the development of written 
schoolboard policies. This study is significant in that it looks at the re- 
lationship between schoolboard and school administrator in policy forma- 
tion and execution. Stapley (94) described a program for improving 
schoolboard membership in the Midwest and its relationship to both the 
community and the administration. McNassor (66) identified both barriers 
and gateways to good school-community relationships. 


Technics for Studying School-Community Relations 


Numerous technics have been developed for studying school-community 
relations. Williams (103) reported four comprehensive case studies of 
the relationships between the school and the community. He concluded 
that parent and teacher questionnaires on school-community relationships 
were valid for the purposes used since they provided the same material 
that was obtained by intensive study of the school-community situation 
itself. The questionnaires distinguished among the four school com- 
munities studied on the two sets of school-community interactions which 
were identified by intensive review. The school-community interactions 
studied were: (a) how the school provides opportunities to learn about 
the school, (b) how the school feels about the community, (c) how the 
school supports the community, (d) how the school uses the community, 
(e) how the school provides opportunities for the community to partici- 
pate in the development of educational program and policy, (f) how the 
community provides opportunities for the school to learn about the com- 
munity, (g) how the community feels about the school, (h) how the com- 
munity supports the school, (i) how the community uses the school, and 
(j) how the community provides opportunities for the school to participate 
in community life. 

Without indicating the means by which his conclusions were obtained, 
Jones (55) stated that public relations assumes importance as an adminis- 
trative tool in direct proportion to the widening scope of the administra- 
tor’s other educational activities. Bucher (11) used the questionnaire 
method with a 56-percent return out of 1188 cases and a follow-up inter- 
view of 5 percent of the respondents in an effort to determine the nature 
of the community activities of the elementary-school principals of the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. He concluded that the teaching load makes 
little difference in the time principals spend on community activities. They 
neglect surveys, and thus overlook material for curriculum enrichment. 
He reported that the laissez faire attitude of principals and the lack of 
whole-hearted encouragement by schoolboards limited the use of school 
facilities. Keifer (58) developed, validated, and applied a scale for apprais- 
ing programs of public-school relations in school systems in Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. He concluded that the most valuable means of 
school-community relations were: (a) parent conferences, (b) citizens 
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committees, and (c) coordinating councils. He reported that magazine, 
essay, and art contests were of little value in a school public relations 
program. 


Home-School Relationships 


A project of the St. Louis Council for Parent Education carefully 
divided the parents of children who were behavior problems into three 
groups. Out of the 132 behavior problem children, 50 parents participated 
in the experiment, 34 were handled by a consultation or referral elsewhere, 
and 48 did not participate. Behavior improvement was identified by obser- 
vation and interview. Buchmueller, Porter, and Gildea (12) reported 
that 80 percent of the children showed behavior improvements when 
mothers attended group counseling sessions. Of the 20 percent who failed 
in this group, it was shown that the children had irreversible personality 
factors, or deleterious environment factors in either or both school and 
home. Of the 48 nonparticipators, 80 percent failed to improve in behavior. 
It was concluded that there was a need for community education to advance 
the understanding of parent-child relationships. 

Curry (21) reported a very close school-home relationship on the part 
of teachers and parents of deaf children who have great educational handi- 
caps. Thomas (98) described the organization of parent and businessmen 
visiting days. He concluded that the idea that people will not take time to 
visit the high school was proved wrong when a plan was established for 
such visits. Jones (56) described three technics used in the Phoenix Camel- 
back High School for bettering school-community relations. Nicholas and 
Gottfried (79) provided a good example of technics used to interpret 
school problems to the community by such means as special committees, 
speakers, radio publicity, displays, and posters. Foster and Stripling (34) 
reported how a number of schools improved the relationships between 
school and community by strong vocational guidance programs. Hymes 
(53), after a review of the material on home-school relations, concluded 
that the classroom was in a key position in the development of these rela- 
tionships. McConkie (65) identified a series of helpful projects that pro- 
vided excellent contacts between school and community. Hill (49) de- 
scribed the process of focusing the curriculum of the school thruout the 
community. Similar programs were described by Berger (5), Beust (6), 
Deeringer (25), and House (51). 

De Bros (24) described present public relations programs and those 
which she feels should be developed. She placed particular emphasis on 
the need for school personnel to have public relations training. The 
Division of Press and Radio Relations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (75) summarized a considerable amount of recent material on 
public relations in the area of school and community. Their materials and 
references were divided into the following categories: reference books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, 16 mm motion pictures, filmstrips, radio transcrip- 
tions, radio scripts, special aids, and organizations. 
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Paulsen (84) determined the purposes for which school bulletins were 
published in the United States and the leadership value of bulletins to 
parents. He reported that the superintendents’ bulletins were a contribu- 
tion to the total school public relations program, and that the cost is small 
compared to benefits received. He reported that the most important element 
of public relations is information about the educational progress of 
children altho administrators are most concerned over immediate school 


problems such as finance, school housing, personnel, and increased popu- 
lation. 


Criticism of the Schools 


In spite of the large amount of material suggesting strong public rela- 
tions practices, there has been considerably more adverse criticism of the 
public schools during the past three years than in the previous three 
years. Gray and Iverson (39) presented an excellent review of public 
criticism of schools with particular reference to reading and the funda- 
mentals. They reviewed accusations made regarding weaknesses in the 
school program as well as what the research shows regarding the area about 
which the criticisms are made. They concluded that local schools need 
to conduct intensive studies of their own as to the effectiveness of their 
school programs so that criticism may be answered with facts. The 
University of Florida College of Education Library (99) developed a 
bibliography of materials on controversy in education. The National 
Society for the Study of Education (78) brought together a considerable 
amount of the recent research in communication that is of importance 
at the local community level. 

Most reports dealing with educational criticisms are descriptive case 
studies and analyses. The National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education (74) reported its investigation in Houston, 
Texas. Harlow (45) reported on criticisms in Kansas. Scott and Hill (91) 
prepared a volume designed to point out means of handling criticism. 
Brier (9) identified means by which a school paper could be used as an 
effective medium of school-community communication. Ford (32) ex- 
amined the distribution of education news and photographs in 2496 issues 
of 16 selected daily evening newspapers in Missouri. This was a 50-percent 
sampling of the 1951 calendar year. Thru careful analysis of 4771 issues 
he determined editorial position of the newspapers in regard to public 
education. He also determined the opinions of 16 editors and 16 school 
administrators toward selected issues pertinent to public relations in public 
schools. This is one of the most carefully planned and interpreted pieces 
of research in this particular area of school-community relations. Ford 
concluded that: (a) one-half of the total educational coverage in the news- 
papers was devoted to the local public schools and one-fourth to public 
schools in the adjacent geographical area, (b) 44 percent of the column 
inches was devoted to competitive sports whereas 61 percent was devoted 
to extracurriculum activities including sports, (c) the judgment of each 
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editor determined the extent to which the schools were featured, (d) news- 
papers in college cities printed fewer column inches on public schools 
than newspapers in noncollege cities, (e) local editors gave overwhelm- 
ing support to public education, (f) all 32 editors and administrators 
agreed that the newspaper was the most important medium of the local 
school’s public relations program, and (g) both editors and administra- 
tors named the school patrons as being responsible for sports dominance. 

Thru survey methods, Hereford (48) determined school superintendents’ 
problems with community interest groups and means used to solve the 
problems. This report is typical of many others in this field in that it 
used judgment of authorities to a much greater degree than careful 
scrutiny of facts. 

The need for two-way communication between school and community 
has been underscored in many of the researches reported. Many of the 
technics for two-way communication have not been firmly established. 
This may to some degree influence the nature of educational criticism 
prevalent during the past several years. When we know how best to 
interpret schools, we may effectively eliminate much of the adverse 
criticism about them. 


The Use of Community Surveys and Public Opinion Polls 


Two of the major weaknesses noted in reviewing the research in school- 
community relations completed by means of surveys and polls are the 
lack of careful selection of samples and neglect in following up those people 
who do not respond to questionnaires. In many instances the return is 50 
or 60 percent with no indication in the research report whether or not the 
group not replying may have biased the results of the total sample. 
Masters (67) indicated considerable use of surveys and polls in his 
report on the over-all activities of the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration projects in the eight regional centers. He identified 
the kind of research taking place in these centers and some of the changes 
occurring in the nature of their research. Hechinger (47) reported a 
change in public reaction to schools from flashes of controversy to sober 
consideration of the business of good education. 

Crosby and Proud (20) reported on one of the first large-scale polls of 
citizens to find the public’s appraisal of public-school programs and 
practices. The response was from a statewide sampling in Michigan repre- 
senting all types of communities. No indication was made as to the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample from which replies were received. They re- 
ported: (a) the public is invariably fair in its judgments and generous in 
its praise, (b) parents and other citizens who are negatively critical repre- 
sent a small tho oftentimes vocal minority, (c) the people of the state are 
much more liberal in their willingness to finance a good school program 
than boards of education and school administrators believe, (d) the 
public places highest value on the subjects that will tend to train the 
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individual to earn a living, and (e) the public is not getting the kind of 
news it most wants about the schools from its local newspapers. Over 50 
percent of those surveyed were willing to pay for additional instruction 
in vocations, home and family living, understanding of the history and 
geography of our country and the world, and public speaking. They also 
reported that over 50 percent of the citizens polled used the following 
criteria to decide whether a person is well educated: his ability to say 
what he means, his grammar and pronunciation, his ability to meet people, 
and the things he talks about. 

Anderson (2) reported an opinion poll conducted in Denver. She con- 
cluded that, when a survey is carefully planned, it is effective in answering 
the critics of education. 

Without particular emphasis on the research technics used, Morphet 
(69) reported that polls show that the people are inclined to be reason- 
ably satisfied with what they think their schools are doing. They are not 
too well informed and see no particular occasion to be disturbed. Foskett 
(33) identified characteristics of citizens which were related to their 
activities in school affairs. This was done by means of interviews with 
groups of 130 randomly selected adults from a population of 2000 within 
the city limits, and a like number within the surrounding ecological area. 
He concluded that those with low general participation scores had low 
participation scores in such activities as voting in school elections. There 
was no evidence in the study to support the view that disgruntled people 
dominate the polls, or that only friends of the schools went out for 
elections. There were indications that attitude toward the schools did 
not differ for those who voted in school elections and those who did not. 
He suggested that certain basic social factors and processes play a primary 
role in determining behavior toward schools. Duncan and Kreitlow (27) 
reported the results of 380 interviews with farm families living in homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous neighborhood groups. Their sample was drawn 
at random from the farm files of the Production Marketing Administra- 
tion. The four interview refusals were replaced by four additional random 
selections from the population. Duncan and Kreitlow concluded that 
attitude toward education is more positive in heterogeneous neighborhoods 
and that resistance to educational ideas in the schools, to new farming 
practices, and to participation in community organizations constitutes a 
general factor closely associated with the cultural background of these 
people. Statistically significant differences favoring heterogeneous neigh- 
borhoods were found on educational goals, aspirations, attainments, and 
the index of adoption of farming practices. 

Bretsch (7) used a considerably different approach in observing what 
happens when lay citizens study their schools. Interviews were conducted 
only with those people involved in school study groups. He was basically 
concerned with finding answers to these questions: What do citizens 
think, feel, and know about the study of their schools? What do citizens 
think, and how do they feel about the idea of citizens studying their 
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schools? Seventy-six percent of those interviewed in a single district in 
California believed it worthwhile for citizens to study their schools. Bretsch 
reported general acceptance of the idea of citizens studying schools. 

Sterrett (95) reviewed 128 surveys conducted in counties, townships, 
and city-school systems from 1912 to 1949. In his report, he identified, 
classified, and traced the development of the elements of public-school 
relations as an educational function as evidenced in public-school surveys. 
Pond and Wakefield (86) emphasized the process of citizen surveys and 
carefully reported and analyzed this process. 

On the basis of research in the area of surveys, Charters (15) proposed 
the following principles: (a) widely disseminated information rarely 
reaches all persons for whom it is intended; (b) people tend to expose 
themselves to information about things in which they are already inter- 
ested; (c) people tend to expose themselves only to information which 
confirms the attitude they hold; (d) when exposed to information and 
facts which contradict their attitudes, people tend to reinterpret the 
information rather than to change their attitudes; and (e) information 
alone rarely changes attitudes. 

Studebaker (96) indicated that the objective of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to involve citizens in broad educational thought 
and inquiry is being achieved. Leading questions asked by parent-teacher 
groups are: How can school curriculums be kept abreast of the times? 
How well is this being done? Coyle (19) reported a citizen study in 
Missouri showing that the support citizens give to schools grows with 
the chance lay citizens have to study the facts. 

Buffington (13) reported the nature of the job of elementary-school 
principals as perceived by parents in Oakland, California. The job was 
reported as being one of: (a) developing relationships with groups of 
parents in the community, (b) working with and caring for children, and 
(c) knowing and helping parents. Buffington’s use of the critical incident 
technic seemed to show some promise in the subjective area of school- 
community relations. 

In a case study Simpson (93) asked parents what the school had done 
for their child and how they knew that the school experiences caused 
any changes. Tho the research results were limited, Simpson concluded 
that this technic has certain advantages in improving home-school relations. 

Giaudrone and others (35) reported a survey which attempted to dis- 
cover the interest and activity of the public in schools. He concluded that 
15 percent of the population sampled (2000 people in New England) were 
active, 24 percent moderately active, and 61 percent inactive in school 
affairs. He reported no relationships between citizen ratings of the local 
schools and basic attitudes they held toward public schools in general. 

In a poll conducted by class mothers for each grade in an elementary 
school, Campbell (14) reported that local administrators were able to - 
obtain a picture of the general level of understanding in the community. 
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Surveys and public opinion polls are among the most used research 
methods dealing with the community. The research showed that when they 
are carefully designed and carried out, they are effective both in fact 
finding and as a good school-community relations technic. The leadership 
in these types of studies has come from the CPEA centers. 


The Community-School Concept 


A sound concept of the community school is of utmost importance as 
a foundation to good school-community relations; yet little research on 
the community-school concept has been accomplished. An example of 
the concern of educators with this field is shown by the devotion of an 
entire issue of School Executive (16) to examples of community-school 
programs. It is significant to note that the concept of the community school 
differs considerably from example to example, there being no consistent 
pattern thruout the issue. 

There have been two very excellent appraisals of the research related 
to the community made by sociologists. Kaufman and others (57) provided 
an excellent basis for consideration of the community school in their 
analysis of the community concept. They examined meanings of the term 
and reviews of research on the community, and suggested basic approaches 
to community study. Reiss (88) provided a comprehensive review of the 
research on the community with constructive criticism to aid those dealing 
with research problems involving the community. He concluded that the 
many and varying concepts of the community itself are one of the problems 
in community research. It is unlikely that the community-school concept 
can be crystalized until the sociologists’ concept of the community is more 
stable. 

In spite of these problems the concept of the community school has 
recently had considerable theoretical development. In its Fifty-Second 
Yearbook the National Society for the Study of Education (77) provided 
a comprehensive volume devoted to a reorientation of the community- 
school program and identified distinctive features in community schools. 
In defining the community school, reference is made to a previous defi- 
nition which indicated that a community school has two distinctive em- 
phases: service to the entire community, not merely to the children of 
school age; and discovery, development, and use of resources of the com- 
munity as part of the educational facilities of the school. The new definition 
described a community school as one which has concern beyond the training 
of literate, right-minded, and economically efficient citizens who reflect 
the values and processes of a particular social, economic, or political 
setting. It is also emphasized in this volume that the concept demands 
direct concern with improving all aspects of living in the community. 
Basic criteria for identifying and measuring the community school are 
listed. 
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The concept of Cook and Cook (17) has gained stature during the past 
several years. They pointed out that any school program designed for the 
best interest of our society must meet certain tests of fitness. Among them 
are: (a) it must have a socially realistic content, a series of learning 
experiences growing out of community life and directed toward its im- 
provement; (b) it must be democratic in its human relations, doing all 
that is possible to see that people treat people in terms of personal worth 
and growth potentials; (c) .it must make use of the most productive 
teaching-learning methods, and so it must continuously appraise the 
effectiveness of its work and planning; ard (d) it must change as the times 
change, keeping itself adjusted to new needs and conditions. 

In working out the community-school concept, Olsen has been at the 
forefront during the last decade. The second edition of School and Com- 
munity (80) shows considerable development of the concept by members 
of the group who have given it their most considered thought. Continued 
emphasis is placed in relating the schools to life, understanding the com- 
munity, organizing the program so that school-community coordination 
is possible, and enlisting the public support. Olsen’s previous writings 
dealing with the 10 bridges between school and community have given 
way to a better coordinated plan for the organization of the school program 
that ties the school to the community. The concept of the school on an 
island has been changed to one which indicates that the schools have doors 
leading to community learning. This makes the school an integral part 
of the community. Olsen’s seven doors to community learning are: com- 
munity materials, resource people, field trips, surveys, school camping, 
work experience, and community service. In another volume Olsen (81) 
showed the development of the concept of the community school over 
the last several decades and attempted to look ahead to the next 10 years 
in three settings: the rural community, the small town, and the large city. 
He developed four qualitative levels of operation of the community school: 
(a) efforts to conduct the school in an ideal democratic community; 
(b) serious efforts to relate what is learned verbally in school to what 
goes on in the community; (c) bringing objects and people from the 
community into the school and taking children into the community; and 
(d) the practice of students, teachers, administrators, and lay people to- 
gether attacking community problems in an effort to improve the quality of 
their common living. 

In developing the concept of the community school as it relates to rural 
communities, Kreitlow (61) used a number of the characteristics proposed 
by Olsen and by Cook, and developed them into a different framework. 
Instead of the school being related to the community by doors of learning 
or as the center of the local community, it is recognized as but one of 
many agencies in the community integrated with others thru a core of 
community leaders. It is thru this leadership core that integration with 
other agencies is developed and sustained in the community. 
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A comprehensive monograph describing the Michigan community-schoo| 
program by Seay and Crawford (92) is notable for its careful reporting of 
what can be classified as action research. It is a very carefully docu- 
mented series of eight case studies indicating that a school service program 
will exert influence upon education and community development for a long 
period of time. The approach is one which deals with the process of com- 
munity self-improvement. In each case, aspects are reported which affect the 
process. The community-school idea was put to a rigorous test in that the 
primary goal of the research was to take all that was known about a com- 
munity, put it together in a working program of community self-improve- 
ment, and observe what happens. The local goals were stated in terms of 
problem areas in each community. Altho this study lacks any rigorous 
controls, it does show the usefulness of careful observation of school- 
community processes. 

A comprehensive study of the origins, evolutions, and possibilities in 
creating a new form of rural government thru public education was re- 
ported by Essert and Howard (30). The particular role of their study 
group was to determine ways in which centralized units of government 
were involving the adult citizens in the improvement of the depth and 
character of education. They reported that three factors throw independence 
and interdependence of school and neighborhood out of balance: (a) new- 
comers and old timers must form new neighborhood relationships; (b) 
appointed and elected leaders of local, governmental, and educational 
institutions must become part of the neighborhood and become so involved 
as citizens that they think twice before using their positions as stepping- 
stones; and (c) meetings on a neighborhood basis studying changes must 
go on even tho technical leadership is employed for special tasks. This 
study is particularly significant to rural administrators since it involves 
efforts to coordinate neighborhood with community in centralization 
programs. 

Other viewpoints and developments regarding the community-school 
concept are reported by Goodson and Haskew (37) in a survey designed to 
secure opinions as to the characteristics of the community school. They 
directed attention to the variation in educational thinking on the concept. 
Bruce (10) developed a series of 11 principles of desirable approaches to 
the community. Wolff (104) reported 1800 case histories of community 
development programs. He concluded that individuals and organizations, 
agencies and institutions, must do their part in community development 
if the community is to function. He pointed out that the school cannot 
evade playing a central role in this process tho it need not be the initiating 
force. Dodson and Widutis (26) reported on the relationships between 
schools and other agencies and the school’s role as a leader in improving 
community living. Their report indicated that they believe the school- 
community relationship should be within the framework of the com- 
munity-school concept. The American Business Education Yearbook (29) 
emphasized the school-community responsibilities of a teacher of com- 
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mercial subjects and the relationships of this field to the total concept of 
the community school. The relationships of the activities of schoolboards 
to the developing concept of the community school was reported by Wilcox 
(102). On the basis of his analysis, the schoolboard’s role in the process 
of community-school development involves: (a) interpreting the com- 
munity’s desires for its school system, (b) providing leadership necessary 
to assist the community in understanding what a good community-school 
program includes, (c) legislating such policies and procedures as are 
needed to implement a sound community-school program, (d) coordinating 
service to the community, (e) guarding the community-school program 
by alertness to the finances needed. and the sources of moneys, and (f) 
evaluating the school-community education program. 

One of the most interesting concepts developed during this period is 
that reported by Mort (71) in his research dealing with the identification 
of organic ties between school and community. In developing this concept, 
Mort reviewed a number of earlier studies of a historical nature and 
intensive studies of particular school systems which showed an organic rela- 
tionship between community and quality of the school. His concept is illus- 
trated by line drawings which group factors identified as being related 
to school quality according to the remoteness of their effect upon the 
school. He concluded that early research on this new concept provides 
strong leads to a new series of administrative elements that need to be 
tested and that this technic for research overcomes some of the limita- 
tions of other school administration studies. 

Research on the community-school concept has been limited because the 
concept itself has not been sufficiently clear to provide a stable frame of 
reference. Indications are that during the next several years the various 
conceptions of the community school will be put to more stringent tests. 
What has been accomplished to date and reported in this chapter was a 
necessary prelude. 


Needed Research 


A forward look in needed research in school-community relations appears 
to concern methodology more than purpose. In this particular area it is 
essential that problems for investigation be described accurately. That 
this has not always been done is evident in some of the literature reported 
in this chapter. Investigations of problems in school-community relations 
will generally lead to consideration of two basic designs, the survey and 
the experiment. The survey has tended to be selected by large numbers of 
research workers; yet it often becomes useless in the hands of a novice 
when anything as complex as school-community relations is considered. 
Certainly total description is impossible. In attempts to justify partial de- 
scription there appeared to be as many sins of omission as sins of commis- 
sion. Many of the studies in this area have produced unjustified conclu-- 
sions, either stated or implied. Actually, the survey can be very effective as 
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a background for experimental investigation. The survey is a means by 
which experimental hypotheses can be discovered and developed. It appears 
to the writer that in this particular field it is now time that the hypotheses 
be stated and experimental research begun. Controlled experimentation in 
this area, tho difficult, appears to hold considerable promise and will, in 
its attention to detail, provide more useable results than some of the 
loosely conceived surveys of the past. There is considerable need for a 
number of longitudinal studies as well as experiments which can be 
replicated in different types of school systems and communities. In addition, 
action research, tho often not considered academically respectable, has 
considerable merit in this area because it induces and incorporates greater 
participation of those at the community level. 
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CHAPTER III 


Intergovernmental Relations in Education 


NEWTON EDWARDS and H. T. JAMES * 


Tue place of education in the structure of American government is under- 
going a profound change. The concept that education is essentially a state 
and not a local or federal function has long been deeply embedded in 
the American tradition and in our system of law. When the colonial 
legislatures in early New England enacted educational legislation, they 
established the principle that the state is the source of educational authority. 
But in bestowing upon the several towns a large amount of discretion in 
the financing and control of their schools, they also established the tradition 
that the local community is fundamentally responsible for the quality of 
its educational enterprise. With the rise and legalization of the district sys- 
tem in New England during the early national period, the school corpora- 
tion was set apart from municipal government, and as small districts 
multiplied, decentralization in school administration was raised to the nth 
degree. Thousands of small school districts functioned as little educational 
republics, having little relation to one another, or to other governmental 
agencies, except that they were rather loosely controlled by the state 
legislature and at times aided by statistical information supplied by the 
state superintendent. 

For some decades now the changing conditions of American life and 
the new demands that they make on the educational enterprise have been 
inexorably forcing the acceptance and application of fundamentally new 
concepts with respect to local-school administration. The local adminis- 
trative unit remains the responsible operating agency, but it is coming to 
be commonly recognized that the local unit must expand its boundaries so 
as to embrace the population and the economic resources essential for 
the maintenance of expanded and enriched programs of education. More 
important still, efficient public administration, carried on by competent 
administrators, is coming to be recognized as one of the most important 
resources of a democratic society. And this concept of the role of admin- 
istration as an arm of democracy is being applied in education as in other 
areas of our public life. To provide the services that our society requires 
of it, the local-school administrative unit must enlarge its boundaries and 
develop able local leadership. But when it has done these things, it may 
still be unable to furnish the services required of it to meet its obliga- 
tions today. The local unit must abandon its more or less isolated position 
and enter into a vast network of cooperative relationships with govern- 
mental agencies at all levels—federal, state, and local. The recent studies. 


* With the assistance of M. E. Timmerman. 
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dealing with intergovernmental relations in education reveal a very 
substantial progress in this direction. 


The U. S. Office of Education 


The federal government continues to exhibit its concern for education 
thru its support in whole or in part of a wide variety of services. Hutchins, 
Munse, and Booher (32) summarized federal expenditures for education 
during recent years and described the educational services which these 
funds were used to support. This study is a useful guide to the various 
federal activities in education and to the work of the many federal agencies 
engaged in some kind of educational activity. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (16) issued a policy statement designed to bring about 
more efficient control of federal government expenditures and to make 
more effective the federal budgetary process as it applies to education and 
other matters. The U. S. Office of Education is, of course, the federal 
agency primarily charged with the responsibility of providing services to 
the several states, to their component school districts, and to interested 
organizations and associations. 

Blauch (9) reviewed the historical background of the Office. A number 
of studies (9, 12, 43, 44) analyzed and described the structure, organiza- 
tion, functions, and services of the Office. Brownell (12) made a policy 
statement indicating the functions of the Office, the cardinal principles 
governing its operation, and the variety of services it performs. The 
following description of the operating divisions of the Office is based on 
the organization as of spring 1955. It should be noted that a reorganiza- 
tion of the Office is planned (21, 51). 

The Office is made up of five operating divisions: (a) State and Local 
School Systems, (b) International Education, (c) Higher Education, 
(d) Vocational Education, and (e) School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas. Most of the services provided to state- and local-school systems are 
provided by the Administration Branch of the Division of State and Local 
School Systems. Staff members of the Office have analyzed in very con- 
siderable detail the work of the Office in the general field of administra- 
tion; Reed (44) coordinated these various studies and reports. The State 
Administrative Section of the Administration Branch works closely with 
state department of education staffs and with the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. As an example, in 1948 the National Council 
requested the Office to make status studies of the structure, financing, and 
personnel of state departments of education. The Office made and published 
four studies: The Financing of State Departments of Education (6), The 
Functions of State Departments of Education (4), The Structure of State 
Departments of Education (56), and The Personnel of State Departments 
of Education (5). 

The State Administrative Section of the Administration Branch is 
organizing its current program of work around seven major types of 
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studies: (a) periodic study of state administration in the 48 states; (b) 
studies of the structure and functions of state departments of education; 
(c) studies of state agencies other than state departments that affect 
education; (d) studies of relationships between statewide associations with 
an educational interest in higher education; (e) study of the promotion 
of cooperation among states in the solution of common problems; (f) study 
of the ways state departments of education manage certain specific func- 
tions such as school lunches, surplus property, and textbooks; and (g) 
study of pupil transportation problems. 

One illustration of the kind of service the Office provides state depart- 
ments of education is the compilation by Reason, Foster, and Will (43). 
For the first time, this publication provided state departments of education 
with a list of the common core of items of educational information that 
every state department of education should have available annually. Items 
and basic terms are defined in such a way that state departments should 
be able to gather comparable data. 

Illustrative, too, of the work of this section are two studies of reorganized 
school districts by Fitzwater (23, 24). One (24) deals with selected 
characteristics of reorganized school districts in eight states; the major 
characteristics considered are population elements constituting them, the 
number of pupils enrolled, and the economic base upon which the financial 
structure of the new districts rests. The other study (23) deals with the 
educational changes in these reorganized districts, with emphasis on 
changes in grade organization, improvements in teaching staffs, curriculum 
changes, and changes in inservice education of teachers. 

The School Finance Section of the Administration Branch concerns itself 
with the following major problem areas: state-school finance, local-school 
finance, federal funds for education, financing specific programs of educa- 
tion, and school business management. In addition to the publication of 
a number of studies dealing with problems falling in one or another of 
these areas, this section provides information on allocating and distribut- 
ing school moneys and keeps school finance statistics up to date. 

The School Housing Section of the Administration Branch has or- 
ganized its program so as to include four main areas: (a) school plant 
programs, (b) public-school buildings, (c) school furniture and equip- 
ment, and (d) school plant management and administration. This section 
has published a number of studies of school facilities and studies designed 
to serve local schoolboards in the construction of school plants. The 
latter deal with such matters as lighting, design, basic body measurements 
of school-age children, and with remodeling, rehabilitation, moderniza- 
tion, and repair of school buildings. 

The School Legislative Section of the Administration Branch centers 
its work in five major areas: (a) it serves as a clearinghouse for legal 
information, (b) it makes systematic analyses of statutes and court de- 
cisions dealing with education, (c) from time to time it makes studies 
of specific legal problems, (d) it makes reports on bills relating to edu- 
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cation before Congress, and (e) it provides consultative advice and service 
on legal problems to interested agencies and persons. 

The Local Administrative Section of the Administration Branch con- 
cerns itself with the following problem areas: (a) the administrative 
structure of local-school systems, (b) the functions of local-school admin- 
istration, (c) the intermediate units of school administration, and (d) the 
relationships of local-school systems with other agencies. 

Brownell (11) described in some detail the research functions of the 
U. S. Office of Education, laid down the principles which should govern 
its research activities, and indicated what he regards as its proper future 
emphasis on research. The following principles should and do govern 
the research activities carried forward by the Office: (a) The Office must 
carry out the mandates of Congress. (b) Priority should be given to the 
fields of research in which the Office can make a unique contribution. 
Nationwide statistical fact-gathering is one of these. Gathering facts with 
respect to national legislation is another. The organization of national 
conferences dealing with research in education is a third kind of unique 
service rendered by the Office. (c) The Office should, as a rule, emphasize 
research studies of national consequence and significance. (d) The Office 
should stress research studies that make possible comparisons among the 
different states, cities, colleges, and the like. Comparison, Brownell said, 
is the method of science, and comparisons of this kind are essential for 
intelligent legislation and administration. 

The Office stimulates cooperation in research by the calling of con- 
ferences with this end in view. It is also the policy of the Office to have 
those who have engaged in its research studies to render service in getting 
the findings put to work in practical educational situations. With respect 
to future policy, it is planned to request funds to provide the technical 
and personnel assistance required to process data and information more 
rapidly; to make the fact-finding research less historical and more con- 
temporary; to stimulate more research and publications of national signifi- 
cance; and to involve, thru the matching of funds, universities, cities, and 
state-school systems in the doing of this kind of research. 

In addition to its informative and consultative services, the U. S. Office 
of Education in recent years has had its functions broadened to include a 
considerable number of operational programs. This expansion of the 
functions of the Office has usually come thru acts of Congress or executive 
orders authorized by Congress. Hutchins and Munse (31) described the 
development and nature of these operational functions. 


State Departments of Education 


Education in this country, as already pointed out, has long been re- 
garded as a function of the state. Traditionally, the state has met its 
obligations for the maintenance of a state-school system by making use, 
in the main, of two types of agencies: (a) a local agency clothed with the 
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financial and administrative powers to operate schools in a designated 
geographical area, and (b) a state agency or agencies operating at a state- 
wide level. While it is universally recognized that the state, and not the 
locality, is the source of educational authority, decentralization of edu- 
cational administration has been deeply embedded in the American tradi- 
tion. Increasingly, however, it is becoming recognized that the local 
administrative unit requires services which can be provided only by a state- 
level agency or agencies. The state department of education is commonly 
regarded as the agency best equipped to render these services. 

Recent studies make it clear that one of the major changes now taking 
place in American education is the redistribution of obligations among 
state and local agencies. The relationships between the local units and 
the state departments are taking on a new pattern. The core of the problem 
is to determine how state departments of education can define their func- 
tions and render the needed services to local units but at the same time 
leave undisturbed the tradition of decentralization. Running thru most if 
not all of recent studies is the deep conviction that the local unit must be 
retained as the operational unit and that the responsibility for improving 
the quality of education in a community must rest upon the local-school 
district. At the same time it is commonly recognized that the local unit, if 
it is to meet its obligations, stands in need of many services from the state 
department of education. State financial aid and state-level leadership are 
the two services local administrative units need most. 

The trend toward shifting a larger percentage of the cost of education 
from locally collected property taxes to state collected nonproperty taxes 
continues to be evident nationally (31). A Connecticut study (34) is 
characteristic in marking a new interest in the equalizing nature of the 
system of collecting state taxes on income or sales and distributing them 
on the basis of number of children. This concept, which was also con- 
sidered by the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools (36) 
in relation to federal aid proposals, holds that a broad uniform system of 
income tax provides a large measure of equalization without complex dis- 
tribution formulas when distributed on a per-pupil basis, provided the 
share of the total cost of education borne by such taxes is large enough. 
If interest in this concept continues to grow, it may result in less emphasis 
on the extremely complicated formulas for distribution of state support 
which have marked many state programs for the past quarter of a century. 

School building authorities moved sharply into focus in the national 
limelight upon delivery to the Congress of President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posals for federal assistance to education. Testimony by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and Secretary Hobby on HR 3770, HR 3812, and 
HR 3824 (30), which embodied the President’s programs, brought to- 
gether the results of years of research by the U. S. Office of Education on 
intergovernmental relationships involving school building. The most far- 
reaching proposal in this legislative program involved the setting up of 
school building authorities in all the states, the federal government and 
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the states to guarantee cooperatively the debts for school construction 
incurred by local units of government. 

The Council of State Governments (18) studied the development, na- 
ture, organization, financing, and use of public authorities in the states by 
all agencies of government, and concluded that the device has become a 
major instrument of government; that it is an efficient method of admin- 
istering a wide variety of projects, including school construction; and that 
expanding use of the device can be anticipated. Garber (25, 26) and 
Reller (46), on the other hand, viewed this device with less enthusiasm. 
Garber (25) quoted at length from a dissenting opinion in an Indiana 
court case rendered by Judge Gilkison, setting forth a minority belief that 
these “dummy corporations” violate the spirit of constitutional limitations 
on debt, and that they will create a great body of quasi-public but hidden 
debt. Both Garber and Reller commented on their use as an expediency. 
Garber (26) also reviewed a Wisconsin Supreme Court decision ruling a 
building authority, created in that state for joint development of a school 
building by the school district and the municipality, unconstitutional on the 
grounds that the “rental” to be paid by the district for amortization of the 
cost of the building constituted a debt, and could not, therefore, exceed the 
maximum debt limitation set by the state constitution. Collins and others 
(15) reported a symposium of the results of building authority programs 
in Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, and Pennsylvania. The results were 
favorable from one standpoint: The states using the device apparently are 
finding that it does indeed expedite the building of schoois. 


Improving Leadership Services 


The Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(53) in cooperation with the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers prepared a summary of ideas and information on educational 
leadership. This inquiry into the nature and functioning of educational 
leadership at the state level defined the meaning of and indicated the need 
for such leadership. It dealt with the basic principles governing state 
leadership services, the problems involved in providing leadership, the 
over-all policies concerning the provision of state-level educational leader- 
ship services, methods for weighing the advisability of offering certain 
leadership services, and technics for rendering services decided upon. 

The State Departments of Education of the Southwest Region (54), in 
cooperation with other agencies and organizations, conducted a study of 
ways and means of improving programs of state-level services to public 
schools. The study revealed: (a) that despite the multiplicity of services of 
organizations providing services, it is still difficult to provide adequate 
services; (b) that too much service can cripple rather than strengthen 
the educational power of school districts and, therefore, a proper balance 
should be struck between outside services and local initiative and self- 
reliance; (c) that the resources of some agencies are wasted thru needless 
duplication; and (d) that there is great need for an integrated program 
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of state-level services. It was concluded that three basic principles, if 
applied, would provide a satisfactory foundation for the erection of a 
program of state-level leadership services. They are: (a) a program of 
state-level services should spring from the genuine and pressing needs of 
local-school districts, (b) coordination in a program of state-level services 
should be the result of voluntary cooperation, and (c) the state depart- 
ment of education should encourage the development of a positive program 
of state-level services and should foster cooperation among state-level 
agencies providing these services. In providing the appropriate leadership 
and coordination needed for the development of an integrated program of 
state-level services to the schools, the state department of education should: 
(a) stimulate local-school districts to identify their needs for state-level 
services; (b) be alert for new ideas in education, explore these ideas, and 
assist in their development; (c) assemble, evaluate, and disseminate to 
the public schools information and materials useful for the improvement 
of public-school programs; (d) develop a program of state-level services to 
be rendered by agencies in the most appropriate position to provide these 
services; (e) assist other agencies in a planned effort to provide research 
and other essential services consistent with the needs of the public schools; 
and (f) represent public-school education and interpret its purposes and 
effectiveness to the citizens of the state. This study included a plan for 
developing and executing an integrated program of state services to schools. 

The Texas Education Agency (55) published a bulletin describing the 
services available to Texas schools and indicating the sources from which 
such services may be secured. This bulletin is an excellent illustration of 
the great variety of services provided by a state department of education 
and other state-level agencies. It was found that no less than 80 state-level 
agencies were providing services to the schools of Texas. 

A committee of the Central States Conference of Chief State School 
Officers considered the problem of planning relationships between services 
of the state department of education and other agencies, both governmental 
and voluntary, which render services to local-school districts. The report 
(41) of their work included a partial classification of voluntary agencies 
and formulation of guiding principles for a sound program for coordinating 
the complex activities of the many agencies operating in the field. 

Beach and Gibbs (5) supplemented the earlier study (4) of the 
functions of state departments of education by a study of the personnel 
of state departments. They showed how changing personnel needs of state 
departments of education have accompanied the changing functions of these 
departments. State education departments have passed thru three stages: 
the statistical stage, the inspectorial stage, and the leadership stage. As they 
pass into the last stage, they are discovering the potentialities of their 
leadership function. They are providing professional leadership to state 
legislatures, governors, local-school authorities, other agencies, and the 
public at large. During the past 20 years or so the expansion of service 
areas has been most striking. The title designation of staff members reveals 
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that there are now 40 different service areas. The mere listing of staff time 
by service area reveals the range of services now provided. 


The Emerging Role 


The emerging role of state departments of education, especially their 
leadership role, is treated in a considerable number of studies. Leadership 
at the state level, with emphasis on the desirable organization, was treated 
in a recent yearbook of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors (2). Part I of the Fifty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (38) dealt with the broad problem of citizen 
cooperation for better schools. It treated at considerable length the social 
and economic factors in American life which have tended to make citizen 
cooperation in educational matters increasingly important, and it cited 
numerous examples of cooperation between state departments of education 
and other agencies. Albright (1) described the Southern States Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration, a program designed to define. 
thru a close working relationship with local educational leaders, the 
services that state departments can give. The program stresses inservice 
opportunities for state department personnel and research on the leadership 
problems of state departments. The whole program has as its goals: (a) 
developing unified concepts of the leadership role of state educational 
administation, (b) developing services by which a leadership role can 
be most effectively performed, and (c) developing arrangements and 
conditions that will facilitate the provision of leadership services. Grieder 
and Rosenstengel (28) described in some detail the various aspects of the 
state’s role in school administration and listed many areas of service of 
state departments to local-school districts. The report of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (42) described the 
leadership function of the state’s department of public instruction. In 
common with many similar treatments of the subject it stressed the follow- 
ing aspects of the leadership function: (a) setting up long-range policies 
or objectives; (b) research on such problems as school organization, school 
services, finance, school plant, pupil transportation; (c) advising with 
local-school officials and administrators on school problems; (d) coordina- 
tion of educational services so as to provide an integrated program; and 
(e) public relations. 


Specialized Services 


Some studies dealt with the more particular or specialized services of 
state departments. The National Council of Chief State School Officers (37) 
considered in some detail the responsibilities of state departments of edu- 
cation for teacher education. Attention was given to the principles relating 
to state accreditation of institutions and programs for teacher education, 
and to the principles relating to the role of the state in teacher certifica- 
tion. Stress was placed on the importance of planning, research, con- 
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sultative service, coordination, and public relations if state departments 
are to meet their obligations in helping provide the state with an adequate 
teaching force. Coxe (19) described a research project conducted by the 
Research Division of the State Education Department of New York, the 
purpose of which was to prepare broad programs within the framework of 
which each local school might develop its own program of elementary 
and early secondary education. The research project involved an extensive 
review of the literature and the assistance of professional educators, state 
educational associations, and many and varied lay groups. Some 75,000 
persons were involved in the study. The final report set the goals toward 
which the schools of the state might work, each school being left free, 
however, to develop its own specific program. Chaplin (14) discussed in 
some detail the types of supervisory services state departments can render 
high schools. Graham (27) dealt with the state’s responsibility for excep- 
tional children, giving special attention to the particular responsibilities, 
opportunities, and devices whereby secondary schools can be aided in 
realizing the essential goals for exceptional children. 

One of the avenues thru which services of state departments are chan- 
neled to school districts has come to be the publication of bulletins, hand- 
books, and other materials designed to promote better schools. So im- 
portant have these publications become for the profession generally that 
School Life, an organ of the U. S. Office of Education, has begun a system- 
atic publication of a descriptive list of state department publications (10). 

The demand for consultative services in education, as in such fields as 
business and industry, has expanded markedly during the past three 
decades. As the importance of consultants has increased, more attention 
has been given to studying their role and the means by which their work 
can be made more effective. An increase in the number of studies focused 
on consultative service has been quite evident during the last five years. 

The Midwest Administration Center of the University of Chicago has 
made the study of consultative service one of its major research activities. 
Savage (49) reported late in 1952 an interview study conducted by the 
Center, involving 56 percent of the professional staff members in the 
state departments of education in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Data were gathered regarding the experience and training 
of these staff members who, of course, serve as consultants to local-school 
systems; the critical problems of local schools as they saw them; the 
procedures employed by them in providing consultative service; the dif- 
ferences between effective and ineffective consultations as they observed 
them; evaluation of consultative service; and related subjects. This study 
was an expansion of one conducted by Hilton (29) in Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Ohio. In addition to the information listed above, Hilton also obtained 
considerable data from 220 local-school administrators in the three states 
on the nature and effectiveness of the consultative service provided by . 
their state department personnel. 
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Ferneau (22), also on the Center’s staff, investigated the theory of 
roles, as developed by Parsons, Shils, and others, to determine whether or 
not it provided at least one explanation of why the same consultant working 
on the same problem in two different school systems might be effective in 
one situation and ineffective in the other. He analyzed 192 case studies 
of consultative service obtained in the 12-state study of state department 
consultants mentioned earlier and isolated three types of consultants found 
in the state department staffs. The first type viewed themselves experts, 
the second viewed themselves as resource persons, and the third felt that 
their role was that of “process” persons. 

Ferneau developed an instrument to locate these types among state 
department staff members in Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, and Wisconsin 
who had served as consultants to local schools during 1952. The same 
instrument was administered to administrators in the school systems to 
which these consultants had provided service in order to obtain the 
administrators’ conceptions of the role of consultants and their own 
preferences as to types. From both the consultants and administrators he 
obtained independent evaluations of the consultations in which they had 
been involved. He found that no type of consultant was more successful 
than another, but that success was in nearly all cases related directly 
to the role expectation which the administrator had with regard to the 
consultant. If, for example, the local administrator conceived of a con- 
sultant as an expert, and the state department staff member viewed himself 
as an expert, the consultation was usually considered effective by both. 
On the other hand, when the conceptions of roles were not congruent, one 
or both of the parties rated consultation of low value in most cases. 

James and Weber (33), examining the roles of consultants, reported 
the results of observations made by them during a nine-month period 
when they served as externs working with consultants from the state 
department of education, colleges, and universities in Texas. They observed 
26 technics employed by the consultants and listed 16 action roles assumed 
by the consultants. In their report, they also gave a digest of some of the 
current literature in consultative service. 

Savage (47), as a member of the Midwest Administration Center staff, 
studied 923 school systems’ evaluation of, and experience with, consulta- 
tive service received from their state departments of education in Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. He found that in the eight states as a group, and in each 
individually except for Indiana, state departments of education provided 
more consultative service to local-school administrators than any other 
outside source, that the departments were attempting to provide such service 
in a wide range of areas of school operation and were meeting most of the 
expressed needs of local-school systems for service, and that most service 
provided by the departments was considered valuable by local-school 
systems. A majority of the school systems believed that regulation was 
properly a function of the state departments and that the departments were 
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combining, or could combine, regulation and consultation in one con- 
structive approach. In giving their reasons for ranking consultative service 
from their state departments of high value and of low value in 57 specific 
areas of school operation, the local-school systems generally expressed a 
desire for expert answers and specific recommendations which they could 
accept or reject, rather than assistance in developing group processes 
among their personnel which would lead to their discovery of the answers 
or information needed. They reported relatively little consultative service 
of any type in subjectmatter fields except in home economics, vocational 
agriculture, and health education. 

A considerable amount of literature dealing with consultative processes 
and the effective use of consultants continues to appear. The conference 
report edited by Savage (50) contained a selected list of references. Blaha 
(8) indicated the conditions under which a consultant can be used most 
effectively and laid down certain guidelines for the consultee. Savage (48) 
listed nine suggestions for making the most of the consultant. Curtis (20) 
examined the process of consultation and listed five rather distinct, but 
functionally interrelated, types of needs of consultee groups that normally 
evolve in the process of solving significant educational problems. 


The Intermediate and Local Unit 


With the development of larger local administrative units, which has 
been characteristic of many states in recent years, redefinition of the 
position of both the intermediate unit and the county superintendent of 
schools in the growing complex of intergovernmental relationship has 
become necessary. A number of studies (17, 35, 39, 40, 45) of the duties 
and functions of county superintendents show the variety and com- 
plexity of their interrelationships with other services of government. In 
addition to the many statutory duties which the law imposes upon him, 
the county superintendent often finds himself involved in the performance 
of essential functions of coordination which custom and necessity have 
added to his job. In Nelson’s analysis (39) of the duties of the county 
superintendent in Iowa, it was found that in practice, if not in law, the 
duties of the office are changing from clerical and inspectorial to leader- 
ship. It is clear that new conceptions of the county superintendent and the 
intermediate unit he serves are emerging. 

The papers and addresses given at a workshop for county superintendents 
in Oregon (40) dealt with nearly every aspect of the county superintendent’s 
functions and described the various ways county superintendents were 
providing services to local districts. Moore (35) reported the findings of 
a conference on county and rural area administration held in Omaha in 
1954. Attention was given to the changing role of village life and more 
especially to the changing role of the intermediate unit. Reller (45) indi- 
cated the characteristics of a desirable intermediate unit and described 
the new educational functions it can and should perform. The intermediate 
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unit finds its purpose in assisting the local units to be more effective in the 
performance of the educational services which are its special responsibility. 
This assistance may be thru the performance of direct services such as 
supervisory service, library service, and audio-visual and curriculum 
laboratory service. Increasingly, however, as the local units become large 
enough to provide many of these services themselves, the intermediate unit 
should devote more of its energy to research and planning. Under these 
conditions it would give less time to functions of control and would serve 
as the arm of the state in terms of stimulation, experimentation, and guid- 
ance. The intermediate unit would also serve as a coordinator of the work 
carried on in the area by various other governmental agencies. It would 
adjust to the change in size of local units by becoming the agency for the 
development of leaders, planning, research, and experimentation. It would 
assume, in cooperation with the state department, the performance of many 
functions now thought of as belonging to state departments but which 
they cannot adequately perform because of limitation on personnel. 

A California State Department of Education study (13) gave further 
shape and substance to the emerging concept of the intermediate unit as 
a leadership and service agency supplementing the programs of local- 
school districts. The specific province of the county superintendency in 
that state was defined as providing those services which can be econom- 
ically and effectively provided in a manner consistent with local deter- 
mination of the educational program. 

Running thru practically all the studies dealing with intergovernmental 
relations in education is the almost universally accepted view that the local 
administrative unit must be retained and strengthened as the responsible 
agency for the conduct of the schools of the community. Services at 
federal and at state levels, and services provided by the intermediate unit 
and other governmental agencies in the local community, all must be so 
coordinated and brought into focus as to enable the local administrative 
unit to do a better job. 

Seay and Crawford (52) described vividly how the state department 
of Michigan and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation involved the various state 
agencies in Michigan in improving local educational conditions and in 
coordinating the efforts of communities as they were stimulated to work 
together to solve their community problems. The major goal for this very 
extensive experiment was to discover the best ways of improving community 
living thru services of the school. The secondary goals were: (a) to recast 
services of the Department of Public Instruction, (b) to increase state 
appropriations to communities, (c) to bring community schools closer to 
their communities, (d) to point service programs of colleges and universi- 
ties more directly at community needs, and (e) to bring about larger local 
budgets for education. The study was concluded with an evaluation. 

Armstrong and Moore (3) gave summaries of community improvement 
programs in Texas. The Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration thru its Cooperating Centers Project involved nine school 
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systems in a five-year program having three principal objectives: (a) the 
improvement of the communities thru local action initiated by the schools, 
(b) a study of the role of the superintendent in such programs, and (c) a 
study of the community matrix of school administration. The study re- 
vealed the many ways the various governmental and other agencies of a 


community can effectively coordinate their efforts to improve the quality 
of community life. 


Intergovernmental relationships at the local level were examined by the 
Legislative Reference Library in Wisconsin (57). Items included joint 
support by two counties of teacher education institutions, joint building 
programs involving city-county, city, or village-school district, joint sup- 
port by two or more counties of a single office of county-school super- 
intendent, authorization for creation of joint school districts including 
territory in another state, and broad involvement of other municipalities 
in solving problems of school district organization. The statutes which make 
such intergovernmental cooperation possible in Wisconsin were discussed, 
and the development of cooperative programs traced. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Organization of Schools and Administrative Units 


ROY M. HALL, FRANK P. LEATHERS, and CHARLES T. ROBERTS 


Tre size of the school district was set at a time when areas were relatively 
undeveloped and sparsely populated. Since then, social, economic, and edu- 
cational changes have continuously created a need for modifying the 
structure and size of school districts. It is encouraging that more and more 


communities have realized the need for the restudy of their present school 
districts. 


Organization of Schools 


Cushman (17) and Kreitlow (39) suggested the following social and 
economic factors as influencing school district structure: (a) Rural life is 
changing. Birth rates in rural areas are declining along with the number of 
farm families and workers. The number of nonfarm families is increasing. 
Rural people are increasingly engaged in nonfarm occupations. (b) New 
community centers are springing up. Cities are spreading out, and trans- 
portation makes trade, play, work, and culture in the city accessible to all. 
(c) A comprehensive program in education is needed in rural areas to 
prepare youth to live in their own community and in most cases to live 
in larger concentrated areas. They need manual skills, vocational orienta- 
tion, college entrance courses, industrial courses, home-making courses, 
business courses, and general education. The young child needs skills in 
citizenship, civic competence, and social skills for proper relations with 
peer groups now and in later life. Special services related to counseling 
and guidance, mental and physical health, supervision, attendance, and 
library are needed to provide a broad program. 

Imhof (33) made a study of five school districts in the Oyster Bay, 
Nassau County, New York, area for the purpose of presenting a plan 
for reorganization. He found that many of the unmet needs grew directly 
out of improper school district structure. Three of the districts had close 
ties which should have tended to unite them. The existing organization 
could not effectively meet future financial burdens. The technic of com- 
parative analysis was used with the two types of reorganization possible 
in New York State, and centralization was proposed as the most desirable 
plan. 

Forty-nine percent of the superintendents questioned in an opinion poll 
by Nation’s Schools (55) felt that an enrolment of 350 to 400 was most 
desirable for elementary schools. Thirty-seven percent felt that a high 
school should enrol 400 to 750 students, while 24 percent thought a prefer- 
able high-school enrolment would be 750 to 1000. Cushman (18) sug- 
gested that time spent in transit was more important as a criterion than 
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enrolment. He said an elementary-school pupil should ride no longer than 
45 minutes and a secondary-school student no longer than one hour. 

A comparison of expenditures for education in various sizes of school 
districts was made by Green (27). He found that the smaller districts spent 
more per pupil when the school district contained fewer than 7000 pupils. 
The 372 largest districts in the United States had 35 percent of the pupils 
and spent about $213 per pupil in average daily attendance, while the 
smallest districts, those with fewer than 20 teachers, spent about $225 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

Standards for school district structure as outlined by the National Com- 
mission on School District Reorganization (53) include a full 12-grade 
program of education for at least 1000 pupils in attendance, utilizing 40 
classroom teachers. In an elementary school there should be a teacher at 
every grade level for each group of 25 pupils, necessitating a pupil mem- 
bership of at least 175. A high-school attendance unit should consist of 
not fewer than 300 students. Cushman (17) suggested that an administra- 
tive unit might advantageously increase up to 10,000 pupils. 


Progress of School-District Reorganization 


The number of school districts in the United States decreased from 
119,000 in 1938 to 48,700 operating districts in 1954 (20, 24). Seven 
Midwestern states accounted for half the total current school districts. In 
contrast, seven states (Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New York, and Texas) accounted for 63 percent of the total reduction in 
the number of districts since 1932. A total of 1088 reorganization proposals 
was made in 1952-53, and only 93 were defeated. Since 1952-53, 6200 
districts have been reorganized (21). 

New laws that encouraged reorganization were passed in 1953-54 by a 
number of states (12, 20, 21, 46). The only setbacks in legislation were 
found in Iowa’s decision to permit action under the old consolidation laws, 
and North Dakota’s amendment that requires a majority vote in each com- 
ponent district (46). The most common approaches to reorganization were 
referral of redistricting proposals to people of districts affected and com- 
pulsory merger of districts which failed to operate schools or failed to 
meet minimum attendance requirements. 

Dawson and Ellena (21) estimated that in the United States 10,200 
administrative units are all that can be justified, with an additional 2500 
intermediate units to serve in special ways. They further said that of the 
2500 intermediate superintendents, 2100 ought to be of the county type 
and about 400 of the New York-New England type. 

Between 1948-49 and 1953-54 the total number of school districts in 
Texas was reduced from 4474 to 2045 (74). An examination of the elimi- 
nated districts revealed that over half of the reorganizations were “paper” 
consolidations and that children in the districts eliminated were already 
attending school in adjoining districts. Most of the remaining reorganiza- 
tions were limited to small common districts providing only elementary 
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grades, and many of the new districts created by realignment conformed 
only slightly better to acceptable criteria than the systems they replaced. 


Factors Conducive to Reorganization 


The legislatures of the states established original school districts and 
should re-establish them when the need arises. In states where the legis- 
lature has enacted reorganization laws, school districts have made progress 
in adapting themselves to a more acceptable structure (11, 17, 21, 30, 36, 
67, 71). According to Chisholm (11), studies at the Universities of Illinois, 
Missouri, and Nebraska showed that state-level leadership in school district 
reorganization preceded local leadership and that successful leadership was 
offered by both lay and professional people. Chisholm further pointed out 
that individual leaders developed an interest in school district reorganiza- 
tion rather suddenly, and both state and local leadership was characterized 
by its informal nature. 

Incentives for reorganization have been examined. Chisholm (11) indi- 
cated that the prospect of equitable apportionment of funds serves as such 
an incentive. Harris (30) stated that the cooperation of local-school per- 
sonnel, board members, and community leaders tends to promote reorgani- 
zation under permissive legislation. Existing lay and professional agencies 
can be utilized to promote such cooperation (36). According to McIntyre 
(45), stressing educational benefit helps reorganization move more rapidly. 

Southerlin (67) reported that South Carolina reduced its school dis- 
tricts from 1559 in 1951 to 103 in 1953 thru an appointed Commission on 
Education and Finance. The Commission was delegated powers to pre- 
scribe regulations and procedures for reorganizing districts. The National 
Commission on School District Reorganization (53) concluded, after 
making a study of redistricting activity in 17 states, that to achieve 
adequate district realignment any state legislature must do one of three 
things: (a) take direct action by establishing local administrative units, 
(b) empower the people to adopt proposed reorganized units without 
undue impediments, or (c) authorize and empower or require some official 
board or committee to reorganize school districts on its own initiative. 
Each of these approaches has been employed with success in various states, 
according to the Texas Research League (74). The League also pointed out 
that basic to the strengthening of an efficient and economical minimum 
foundation program in Texas is planned restructuring of administrative 
units. 

Harris (30) demonstrated the local leadership process in Caldwell 
County, Texas, in 1952. He and his county board, thru appointed com- 
mittees, surveyed the county, made recommendations, and informed the 
public about the advantages of reorganizing. Brake (4) indicated that in 
Wayne County, Michigan, the county board is the logical body to assume 
leadership in promoting an area survey. Cushman (17) advocated that the 
legislature appoint a survey and public relations committee to work with 
the people in each community. In Iowa, where the legislature failed to 
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provide adequate laws on district reorganization, other means were used. 
Stall (71) reported a program of education of the public thru use of tele- 
vision. Legislators, editors, educators, and other citizens appeared on the 
program and discussed the controversial issues. Many issues were resolved. 


Factors Impeding Reorganization 


A survey of several statements and studies (11, 17, 21, 39, 45, 46, 71, 76) 
yielded the following as chief impediments to reorganization: (a) resist- 
ance to change, (b) lack of leadership, (c) sociological factors, (d) lack 
of understanding of purposes of redistricting and purposes of education, 
(e) lack of proper legislation, and (f) lack of a proper formula for 
equating school finances and sociological factors. 

Kreitlow (39, 40) described a plan of study which paired an unre- 
organized with a reorganized district, and studied the relationships be- 
tween community structure and acceptance of educational ideas. It was 
found that homogeneous ethnic and religious groups which resisted change 
in their customs, traditions, and cultural patterns also resisted change in 
school reorganization. Also, conservatism and social stability were asso- 
ciated with resistance to school district reorganization. McIntyre (46) said 
that two of the barriers to redistricting are the misunderstanding about the 
nature, purposes, and effects of reorganization, and the vague notion that 
people have about the purposes of modern education. 

Many districts seemed reluctant to consolidate with neighboring districts 
because of financial reasons (11, 23, 45, 46, 71). A large variance in 
assessed valuation among school districts was observed by Fitzwater (24) 
in his report of characteristics of 552 reorganized districts in eight states. 
Reorganized districts in Illinois had a median of $23,000 per-pupil 
assessed valuation while districts in Minnesota had a median of $1975. 

Cushman (17) and the Texas Research League (74) cited lack of 
proper legislation as the most influential impediment to school district 
reorganization. Cushman advocated the abolition of old districts and the 
creation of new ones by the legislature and cited West Virginia and 
Florida as examples. 


Some Effects of Reorganization 


McIntyre (46) indicated that reorganization of school districts is not 
for the purpose of increasing the size of the district in area or membership 
but to provide a better program of instruction for pupils. Several studies 
(3, 24, 27, 47) were made to ascertain the effects of redistricting. Long- 
range studies are now in process in Wisconsin (40) but will not be con- 
cluded before 1980. They are longitudinal studies of the educational 
relationships between community structure and acceptance of educational 
ideas. Ackley (1) pointed out that the studies completed to date indicated 
improvements of several kinds in the schools surveyed. 

The Texas Research League (74) reported as a result of a statewide 
study of Texas Public Schools under the minimum foundation program 
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that inadequate district structure impairs the foundation program. They 
found that attendance is better in a 12-grade school, that the range of 
subjects from which a student may choose in preparing himself for college 
or work broadens substantially as the size of the high school increases, 
that each teacher teaches more children in larger districts, and that in 
1952-53 it cost $255 to educate a child in a school of 500 pupils in average 
daily attendance while it cost $213 to educate one in a district of 1000 
or more in average daily attendance. 

In a survey of the effects of reorganization in Missouri, Bounous (3) 
found the mean number of specific courses available in the 26 absorbed 
high schools increased from 22 in 1947-48 to 36 in 1953-54, an increase of 
64 percent. In the 19 absorbing high schools the increase was from 27 to 
36. In 181 high schools not involved in district mergers, the mean course 
offerings rose from 28 to 33, an increase of 18 percent. 

In 525 districts surveyed by Fitzwater (23), 383, or 73 percent, had 
added one or more courses in the secondary school. More districts reported 
the addition of courses in industrial arts than in any other single subject 
field. There were 373 districts, or 68 percent, which reported that one or 
more courses had been added to the elementary-school program. 

Green (27) compared school districts in Missouri before and after 
reorganization and found that the median assessed valuation increased 
$1 million in the reorganized districts. Elementary-school membership 
increased 88 percent for the new districts while the old remained static. 
The median number of teachers for high schools increased 73 percent for 
the new districts. Other services added as a result of redistricting were 
curriculum development, special services, supervision of instruction, in- 
structional materials, and personnel services. 

McLure (47) reported that the need for a new definition of the com- 
munity, more information about social interaction, new communication 
channels, and new patterns of educational supervision and coordination 
are some of the basic needs of reorganized districts. Remmlein (62) said 
that reorganization is not necessarily associated with loss of control by the 
people. 

According to Roach (65), courts have been inclined to uphold the 
reorganization of districts. In general, the effects of reorganization have 
been positive and recognizable, with requests by districts for a return to 
original status being rare. 

Bigness alone is not a valid criterion of a good school. The educational 
unit needs to be adapted to population trends, but the neighborhood school 
district has value as a social unit and should not be violated thoughtlessly 
(80). Cushman (18) pointed out that it is a generally accepted principle 
that the educational experiences of children should be indigenous to their 
environment, and that the community, with its governmental and voluntary 
agencies, is an educative force within itself. Morgan (50) pointed out that 
the family and community, two universal and essential components of a 
good society, are frequently destroyed in the process of school reorganiza- 
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tion. The school in the community is the strongest force which draws 
parents into relation with each other. The community is the medium of 
operation for the family, which is vital to our democracy. 

The literature and quantitative data pertinent to school district reorgani- 
zation needs to be interpreted with care lest inappropriate practices be 
adopted resulting in permanent harm to schools, communities, and basic 
principles of education in a free society. As an illustration of this danger, 
certain criteria have been proposed as a measure of need for school district 
reorganization. The data from which these criteria were developed dealt 
with cost, course offerings, and such other factors as number of services. 
There are few data which conclusively show a positive relationship be- 
tween such factors and the development of the kinds of citizens the public 
schools are designed to cultivate. Buck (6) pointed out several sociological 
factors that need further research: (a) the effects on transferred students 
and their parents; (b) the question of broadening or diminishing the 
leadership base of the community; and (c) the possibility of reaching the 
goal of education thru change, which goes with advancement, without 
degrading social and ideological principles of people influenced in the 
change. 

It is evident that many districts do need reorganizing and that com- 
munities and their local boards have been slow to take the initiative. 
Before a common pattern or a common approach to such a pattern is 
adopted in the public-school systems of this country, however, more re- 
search is needed on at least two phases of this problem. There is the whole 
question of value systems, attitudes, human relations skills, and character 
development and how they are related, not only to size of school, but also 
to home-school-community relatedness. The Phi Delta Kappan (59) dis- 
cussed this problem. 

In those states where reorganization needs are well established, studies 
should be initiated to determine why some communities move readily into 
reorganized status with little harmful residue while in others the good is 
lessened, if not completely overcome, by the strife and divisions created by 
reorganization. Boards of education, nonprofessional groups, state depart- 
ments, and the general public could approach the problem of reorganizing 
their school districts more confidently if they knew more about how the 
nature of the community—its cultural, economic, political, social, and 


religious make-up—affects its ability not only to expedite reorganization, 
but also to profit from it. 


The Intermediate Unit 


During the past three years the intermediate unit has received much 
attention in literature, but no recent study of this emerging organizational 
pattern has been as comprehensive as the 1944-47 study in New York (8). 
This was one of the first dealing with the subject. A number of unpublished 
studies made in recent years are referred to in the 1954 Yearbook of the 
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NEA Department of Rural Education (34). This is probably the most thoro 
treatment of the subject in current literature. 


Functions of the Intermediate Unit 


The primary function of the intermediate unit is to assist the local com- 
munity-school districts in developing their own programs. It should not 
undertake any functions which community districts can perform unless it 
can definitely perform them with greater completeness, equity, and effi- 
ciency. Even with the latter qualification, the authors of the Yearbook 
(34) pointed out that such functions assumed by the intermediate unit 
should be turned over to the local-school systems if, or as soon as, these 
systems become able to carry them out with comparable effectiveness. 
Some of the contributors felt that the intermediate unit had seldom ap- 
proached its potential in serving educational needs. One of the reasons 
for this is the lack of definite and clarified functions. The Yearbook re- 
ferred to a study made by Lorie in which he concluded that many of the 
intermediate offices will have to be reshaped and reoriented to the emerging 
needs in education in order to clarify functions. 

A cooperative study in New York (56) identified five chief functions 
of the intermediate office: (a) adaptation, (b) consultation, (c) coordi- 
nation, (d) special cooperative services, and (e) administrative pro- 
cedures. A survey made in Pennsylvania by the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration (57) expanded two of the func- 
tions, consultation and administrative procedures, mentioned by the New 
York group. Consultation, as a chief function, included the following 
activities: (a) advice on transportation problems, (b) advice on building 
planning, (c) aid in reorganizing into larger units of administration, (d) 
help in school accounting, (e) advice on legal points and regulations, and 
(f) aid in securing school personnel and advising with schoolboards and 
administrators. Activities included in administrative procedures were: 
distribution of state department publications, manuals, and forms; and 
supervision of reports from school districts. The research function was 
mentioned by the Pennsylvania group, but not identified in the New York 
study. 

As one reviews the research on the intermediate unit, he finds that 
it is somewhat difficult to distinguish between functions and services of 
such an administrative organization. Much study has been directed toward 
the service phase of the intermediate unit during the last three years. A 
recent and comprehensive study by McIntyre (43) listed and illustrated 
the services of outstanding intermediate units in 30 of 33 states which 
have developed this type of organization. From the more than 150 reports 
he received, McIntyre found that few services are found in any school 
system that are not now being provided in small school systems in certain 
areas thru alert intermediate-level leadership. In this report he discussed 
16 types of services provided by the intermediate unit. The Yearbook (34) 
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presented a list of 24 types of services and reported on several other 
studies of intermediate-unit services. 


Trends in the Development of the Intermediate Unit 


McIntyre (43) felt that, if the intermediate unit is staffed with highly 
competent leadership and supported with adequate funds, it will permit 
the existence of justifiably small community school districts at the same 
time that it provides services usually found only in more populous systems. 
He pointed out, however, that it is unfortunate that very few states pro- 
vide a climate in which the office of the intermediate superintendent can 
reasonably be expected to render the scope and quality of service to which 
community school districts are entitled. On the other hand, he said that it 
was significant that many of the most outstanding programs of service 
can be found in those few states in which intermediate-level service is 
recognized by law to be an important element in the state’s education 
system and is supported accordingly. McIntyre judged that the future of 
the intermediate superintendency will ultimately be determined by our 
decisions with regard to basic district organization and by the ability of 
today’s county superintendents to make their offices, however inadequately 
staffed and financed at present, so indispensable that there will be no 
question of their abolition. 

After a look at the status of school district reorganization, Dawson (20) 
concluded that the American people have become committed to a com- 
munity-unit type of school organization. He claimed that the limitations 
of small community units will be met by developing the intermediate unit 
to provide services and programs that small units can have only by 
cooperating with their neighbors thru a larger unit of service operations. 

There seems to be no question in the minds of the writers on the 
subject as to the need for the intermediate unit. Gilbaugh (26) called 
attention to the fact that more than one-half of the high schools enrol 
fewer than 100 pupils and that about one-fourth enrol fewer than 50. 
In addition to this, Dawson and Ellena (21) found that 95 percent of 
the extant school districts were inadequate and that most will still be 
inadequate after reorganization. They concluded that the need for the 
intermediate unit arises from the fundamental fact that a great majority 
of the school districts, especially those of the community type, are not 
large enough to afford all the services needed. They pointed out that 40 
teachers is the minimum number that can offer an acceptable educational 
program. In another context, but in the same report, Dawson and Ellena 
said that districts having fewer than 3000 pupils need to make cooperative 
arrangements. If the latter is true, the 40-teacher unit will definitely need 
to make cooperative arrangements. 

There is some disagreement as to the size in area and population that 
should make up an intermediate district. About two-thirds of the Penn- 
sylvania survey (57) participants favored the figure of 50,000 or more 
population with 10,000 to 15,000 pupils. A majority of the other third 
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felt this was too small and preferred between 200,000 and 300,000 general 
population or 40,000 to 60,000 pupils. As to boundaries, the Pennsylvania 
group seemed to favor the county, but all agreed that there should be more 
study devoted to the size of these units. 

McPherran (48) developed criteria for determining the role of the inter- 
mediate unit and applied them to counties in seven states. On the basis o| 
these criteria, he concluded that 10,000 pupils or a population of 50,000 
would potentially provide a maximum program of educational services. 
A fair program, he concluded, might be obtained with 4000 pupils or a 
total population of 20,000; a minimum program would need an enrol- 
ment of 2000 pupils or a total population of 10,000. 

Even tho there was some disagreement in the literature about the 
boundaries of the intermediate district, there seemed to be a general agree- 
ment with the position of the Texas County Superintendents (69) that the 
county was not necessarily the most adequate establishment for the inter- 
mediate unit. 

From a review of the literature it is clear that, even tho a tremendous 
amount of work and research has been done to test the idea of the inter- 
mediate unit of school administration, there still remain some unanswered 
questions. In an effort to answer some of these questions, the National 
Commission on the Intermediate Administrative Unit (52) published a 
guide for use in developing such an arrangement. The whole intermediate 
movement was labeled by McIntyre (46) as the great frontier in the 
organization and administration of education in the small towns and 
rural areas of the nation. If the concept is as sound as the authorities 
claim and as impending as the great number of references implies, several 
significant and-immediate problems arise. 

Most authorities claim that the educative process is of such a nature 
that its planning and direction should be as close to the people (the 
learners) as possible. The same authorities insist that administration of 
education should be closely related to the planning of educational experi- 
ences; that is, finance, schoolhouse construction, taxation, and all the 
business aspects of education should stem from the educational program 
itself. The intermediate-unit idea allows for an almost unlimited size of 
administrative unit. The same idea, however, makes possible many local- 
ized and small educational program units within the administrative struc- 
ture. Questions that arise are: Will the people express themselves thru 
the local program unit or thru the larger administrative unit? Will the 
board of education be composed of representatives from the local com- 
munities? Will there be one districtwide policy board or will each school 
be governed by local trustees or, perhaps, both? What will these various 
arrangements do to the original principle that school administration as a 
business function cannot wisely be separated from the function of educa- 
tional planning and the need for localized participation in the process? 

Research should give attention to these questions as the intermediate 
unit emerges. 
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Internal Organization of Administrative Units 


Two of the tasks of school administration as analyzed by the Southern 
States Cooperative Program in Educational Administration (68) are 
providing for the supervision of instruction and developing a staff organi- 
zation as a means of implementing the educational program. Only the 
literature dealing with the various aspects of these two tasks will be re- 
viewed in the remainder of this chapter. In other words, the following 
paragraphs and citations deal directly with administrative or managerial 
organizations within the school system. 

The most significant feature of the literature on organization is its 
emphasis on decentralization. The Sears, Roebuck and Company study 
reported by Worthy (78) illustrated the fact that decentralization may 
imply either delegating responsibility, authority, and decision-making 
horizontally, thereby emphasizing the role of staff in administrative organi- 
zation, or vertically, with emphasis on decision-making down the line. The 
purpose of the former is to relate specialisms and specialists more appro- 
priately; of the latter, to get decision-making and operations closer 
together. In educational administration, both these purposes are important 
and administrators are seemingly finding it difficult to develop an organi- 
zation which meets both. 

Steger (72) developed a questionnaire from Skogsberg’s 16 practices 
(66) and sent it to 319 schools in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. An analysis of the 210 replies led to the conclusion that there is a 
rapid and widespread departure from the traditional and rigid organiza- 
tion pattern, with a trend toward more cooperative types and arrange- 
ments and organizational provisions for numerous staff relationships. 
Hood (31) found that even in the small school districts in California 
growth in number of central office staff employees has been phenomenal. 

The movement toward decentralization is even more evident in business 
and industry. After spending two years working on the now famous 
American Management Association study (19), Dale concluded that de- 
cision-making in many areas of industrial management is being delegated 
much more than it was 10 years ago. This study described in detail the 
decentralized organization of the General Motors Corporation. In his 
report on the Sears, Roebuck and Company study, Worthy (78) described 
specifically the reasons for reorganizing the company along more decen- 
tralized lines. He also listed the results in terms of improved morale, 
increased sales, and more direct communication. 

In spite of all the talk and writing about decentralizing the decision- 
making process, it is clear that the practice is not as widespread as the 
talk, either in industry or education. Whether this gap between theory 
and practice is a natural lag in the application of theory, or whether it 
represents a lack of proof of soundness of theory, is now a question. 

Blatnik (2), in a study of organizational patterns in selected Illinois 
school districts, found that all 15 community districts investigated still 
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used the line and staff organizations even tho they were all adding staff 
members to share the responsibility. Peterson (58) reported that the 
principal did not play the role in curriculum development which the 
literature had prescribed for him. It was pointed out that the amount of 
autonomy granted the principal of the school unit was less than recom- 
mended by the literature and the principal was too busy handling routine 
details to be active in decision-making. Ferguson (22) advised that this 
conflict between theory and practice is causing some administrators to be 
reluctant to adopt newer organizational patterns, while others are learning 
how to delegate responsibilities and work with their staffs. 


Organization and Staff Effectiveness 


Dale (19) warned that in industry the delegation of decision-making 
is in many cases not too readily accepted, and that, in fact, nearly all 
major decisions are made directly or indirectly by the chief executive. 
An entire chapter in this study dealt with the topic of decentralization in 
industry and closed with a list of reasons why the trend is resisted. Dale 
also made a clear distinction between decentralization in a physical sense 
and in a managerial sense. The latter, he defined in terms of the nature of 
management or the degree to which responsibility and authority are dele- 
gated to subordinates or kept exclusively in the hands of the top executive. 
Some of the newer textbooks on business administration and educational 
administration (7, 29, 38, 49, 70) devoted one or more comprehensive and 
significant chapters to theories, principles, and practices in organization. 

Trickett (75) compared the philosophy and concepts of staff in the 
organizations of business, government, and education. He pointed out 
that the use of the word staff in the literature varied and was, therefore. 
confusing. He further stated that education is lagging far behind business 
and government in concept and theory of staff organization. On the basis 
of his analysis Trickett concluded that widespread opposition to admin- 
istration, and particularly to line and staff organizations in business, 
government, and education, is reflected in the literature. Two studies (2. 
22) tended to support the latter conclusion. They reported that even in 
school systems where line and staff organizations obtain, the personnel 
often bypass it. They also reported a strong clamor for reorganization. 

Dale (19) reported five advantages and three disadvantages which 
grew out of the reduction in size of the decision-making unit, measured in 
terms of the depth and breadth of the decision-making reach of the top 
executive. The advantages were: (a) the executives are nearer the point 
where decisions are made, (b) more appropriate use of abilities and 
specializations of the executive staff members may increase efficiency, (c) 
decisions are likely to be more timely and of higher quality, (d) the 
executive office staff may have less paper work simply because lower 
administrative units are more autonomous, and (e) coordination is less 
expensive and bothersome because executives up and down the line are 
more on their own. Disadvantages are: (a) lack of uniformity of decisions, 
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(b) inadequate utilization of specialist advice, and (c) lack of proper 
equipment or executives in the field. 

Comrey, High, and Wilson (13) studied organizational effectiveness 
by examining characteristics of the organizations, supervisory practices, 
and workers’ attitudes toward each other and their work. They corre- 
lated the data with four components of effectiveness and found that 
keeping subordinates informed, allowing them to voice their opinions, 
helping them in their job difficulties, and sympathizing with them in per- 
sonal problems are practices which increase effectiveness. The organization. 
therefore, should be so structured as to render these practices feasible. 

Two studies (28, 63) indicated that the organization must provide 
interaction for all workers in a continuing process and interaction between 
them and their common supervisor. In cases where the organization did 
not provide this interaction, either the effectiveness was decreased or the 
workers set up informal structures to create such interaction. Two other 
studies (10, 35) offered evidence that organizational effectiveness is as 
closely related to the personality and abilities of the leaders as to structure. 

A significant study of organizational effectiveness was the one conducted 
by Worthy (78) on the structure of Sears, Roebuck and Company. He 
concluded that, when the organization was such that lower-level employees 
were submerged under a long hierarchy of organizational levels, they 
did not have opportunity to develop a capacity for self-reliance and 
initiative. This study and two mentioned earlier (13, 28) indicated a 
real danger of over-organizing. 

Cornell (16) described an intricate measurement design whereby he 
not only defined the organizational climate in four school systems, but 
also identified several direct effects variance in climate had on teaching. 
He concluded that the organizational environment of the school system is 


real and tangible and that it has real and tangible effects upon the per- 
formance of the school. 


Organizational Patterns and Personnel Functions 


The literature refutes the contention that personnel with the right atti- 
tudes will work effectively regardless of the nature of the organization. 
Certain studies referred to earlier (10, 13, 16, 19, 28, 35, 63, 75, 78) 
indicated that both the facility for and disposition toward work may be 
affected by the nature of the organization. Rast (61) suggested that the 
traditional line-and-staff structure may have been very important when 
teachers, principals, and other school personnel were less qualified, and 
may have some advantages today, but it does not release the potential of 
the staff. Another authoritative statement by Conrad (15) suggested that 
the successful administrator must adapt the organization in appropriate 
situations to group standards within and without the group and to conflicts 
arising from group differences, in order to achieve a balance between the 


organizational necessities of the school and human aspirations of its 
members. 
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Of the eight trends which Lake (41) called the “new look” in school 
organization and administration, six were related to reorganization. Story 
(73) reported that on the basis of an inquiry into the definition of admin- 
istrative functions, with 920 teachers and 897 administrators reporting. 
there was serious disagreement over the meaning of democratic adminis- 
tration. He also called attention to the fact that the legal structure bearing 
on personnel function has not changed and may be impeding progress 
in reorganization. His conclusion was that administration is not as widely 
shared as the literature implies. Tyler (77) said that the administrator is 
confused not only with his own, but also with the role of other personnel 
in the improvement of instruction. As a result, practice varies widely. 

Richardson (64) inquired of high-school principals what was being 
done about supervision in high schools, who was doing it, and how. 
On the basis of 194 returns from 203 questionnaires, he concluded that 
supervision in the high school fell into three patterns of organization: 
(a) a very small proportion of principals felt that supervision was exclu- 
sively a function of departmental heads and assistant principals, (b) a 
slightly larger proportion said that supervision was almost exclusively a 
function of the principal, and (c) the major portion claimed it was a 
function of a joint endeavor by all the faculty. The only difference in the 
supervisory organization of schools with fewer than 800 pupils and those 
with more was that the larger schools tended to depend more on depart- 
mental structure. Richardson concluded that coordinating the many re- 
sources and activities for supervision was the role of the principal. 

Rast (61) described the Westport, Connecticut, schools as being or- 
ganized for instructional supervision on these assumptions: (a) that the 
teacher and the pupil in the classroom are the key to a strong educational 
program, (b) that the staff of a building unit is next in importance and is 
allowed much autonomy in carrying out an educational program, (c) that 
the entire central office of the school system exists to support the teacher 
thru the building unit. and (d) that the community also exists to assist 
teaching. Rast further suggested that these assumptions were recognized 
in the policy and organization of the school district. 

Browning (5) made a depth study of the role of the elementary-school 
principal in selected schools in Texas. He found much variance, ranging 
from strong emphasis on the principalship as the focal point of instruc- 
tional improvement to a principalship overshadowed by systemwide 
directors. He also found that in some cases the principal was held account- 
able, but had little authority and freedom. Several strong, authoritative 
statements (9, 25, 60, 79) analyzing the theory of organization for the 
supervision of instruction insisted that legally, logically, and administra- 
tively, three things—decision-making, authority, and responsibility in 
education—belong as close as possible to the learning process. Others (7. 
10, 29, 49) theorized that organization must remain flexible, replacing 
authority with leadership and permitting leadership to grow out of the 
situation. 
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Four studies (14, 37, 51, 54) contributed greatly to the conclusions 
made here about the functions of school personnel and the way organiza- 
tion affects these functions. Two of these (51, 54) dealt with the role of 
several classes of personnel, while the other two (14, 37) were primarily 
concerned with curriculum and instruction specialists. Both the data and 
conclusions are too extensive and significant to be treated briefly. In 
effect, these studies showed: (a) that personnel functions are a primary 
concern of most school districts; (b) that many of the districts are 
attempting to meet this concern thru studying and modifying their admin- 
istrative organization; (c) that employing an assistant superintendent for 
instruction is the most frequently mentioned phenomenon; (d) that larger 
systems are employing more and more specialists; (e) that there is no 
clear trend in whether the specialists are considered staff at various levels 
on the line or line personnel answerable directly to the superintendent; 
(f) that collectively and by districts, teachers, principals, specialists, and 
assistant superintendents are not agreed on the assignment of role and 
authority to each group; and (g) that assignment of role and authority 
does not always govern the practice. 

Finally, school systems are employing staff members in undue propor- 
tion to the expansion in enrolment. Many of these new employees are 
specialists of one type or another. Most of them are being assigned to 
the central office. The greatest demand is for curriculum and instruction 
specialists. In spite of this trend the authorities insist that the specialists 
should be close to the learning process. The specialists must also be made 
available to more persons. Where to locate the specialists, therefore, is a 
real question as well as what their relation to administration should be. 

Another question not yet answered by the research is the function and 
procedure of leadership in the educative process. It is difficult to set up 
control situations in school administrative organizations, but many schools 
are studying their organizations. They are trying to establish a more 
effective relationship between administration and the educational program. 
Many of these efforts are emphasizing the importance of organization in 
this relationship. Such a situation offers a fertile field for research. 
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CHAPTER V 


Finance and Materiel Management 


FRANCIS G. CORNELL and EUGENE P. McLOONE 


Lireratt RE covered in this chapter consists mostly of surveys or survey- 
type studies, the purpose of which is either to apply finance principles to 
practical situations or to provide descriptive information about the status 
of finance and management problems. During the three-year period there 
has been very little of the theoretically oriented type of research designed 
to provide new perspectives or new practical methods of financing educa- 
tion and managing school systems. Much of the literature in the bibli- 
ography included in this chapter reflects an interest in the immediate 
legislative problems of the period and some of the more persistent problems 
of financing and managing public education. 

In preparing the bibliography for the chapter, the usual indexes and 
sources were examined. In addition, the authors corresponded with pro- 
fessors of school administration in institutions known to be granting 
doctoral degrees in the field in order to uncover unpublished doctoral 
theses which might otherwise fail to come to attention. This step proved 
to yield interesting results. In the first place, a large number of doctoral 
theses which ere not abstracted or microfilmed came to light. In the second 
place, a large proportion of the doctoral theses were of a type not con- 
tributing much to the science of the subject, either because they dealt 
primarily with survey and description or because the approach was repeti- 
tive, the application of standard methods to a new state or a new county 
such that essentially no new knowledge resulted. In passing, it should be 
observed that a predominant research technic on the doctoral level seems 
to be observing practice and relating aspects of practice to opinions of 
some sort of jury, be they so-called experts or practitioners themselves. 

The authors selected from among doctoral theses as they selected from 
among articles, eliminating those not clearly yielding important informa- 
tion in conceptualizing the field, in suggesting new solutions to practical 
problems, or in providing new methods or approaches to the study of such 
problems. The bibliography is thus selective. Tho attempts have been 
made to assure good coverage of the literature, the authors may have 
erred in their subjective judgments of what to exclude. 


The General Economic Situation 


The period produced a series of studies examining the economic struc- 
ture upon which public-school support must be based. The Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance of the National Education Association 
(43) published a pamphlet resulting from a conference of school finance 
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specialists, economists, and public finance specialists on the economi 
outlook for education. This was the first of a series of reports which look 
into the question of the extent to which the economic system is capable 
of producing the kind of education it needs. Developments in American 
economic life which are bringing about a change in the school finance 
picture were reported by Thomson (68), one of the conferees for the 
National Education Association committee. 

It is of interest that an independent group of laymen produced a report 
for the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools (40) which 
essentially reaches the same conclusions on the general economic situation 
as was reached by the NEA Committee. These studies concur in the obser- 
vation that the opulence of the American people is such that there is 
an ample economic base to support both the costs of an expanded defense 
program and anticipated requirements for educational expenditures because 
of existing backlogs and shortages in capital outlay and current ex- 
pense and the surge in enrolments resulting from the increased birth 
rates. A companion publication by the National Citizens Commission (41 | 
is an excellent survey of the general financial situation designed for use 
by local citizens groups. 

The reports of the National Citizens Commission in some major respects 
diverge in point of view from most school finance literature on methods 
of tapping resources to get dollars to work in classrooms. The National 
Citizens Commission report (40) considers federal aid for current expense 
or for school construction a moot point tho federal aid has been sup- 
ported by school finance research for a number of decades. The report 
also favors the “school building authority” method of solving the schoo! 
construction shortage problem, a method reported to be an inadequate 
expedient by students of school finance (23, 24, 63, 66, 75). 

Since the economic condition of the country appears to be favorable. 
the general financial problem becomes one of readjusting a tax structure 
on federal, state, and local levels -hru tax coordination, tax sharing. 
separation of taxes, and appropriate systems of grants-in-aid to the mount- 
ing costs of education. Cost forecasts reflecting anticipated enrolment 
increases and possible increases in expenditure levels appear in the 
National Citizens Commission pamphlet (40). Distributions of expendi- 
ture levels at midcentury prepared by Hutchins and Munse (27) permit 
estimates of how much it would cost to increase expenditures to various 
levels in the United States as a whole and in the various states. Conrad 
and Smith (11) indicated that good education in 1949-50 would have 
cost 43 percent more than was actually expended in that year. The 
analysis of costs involves not only consideration of the educational level 
sought but changes in price levels. An interesting approach accounting 
for the price level component is a study prepared by Woollatt (81) for 
the New York State Educational Conference Board. The idea of develop- 
ing a cost of education index should be useful in states other than 
New York. 
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Students of school finance must consider the impact of government 
costs on state, local, and federal tax systems. A report by the U. S. 
Treasury Department on federal-state-local tax coordination (76) con- 
tained excellent summaries of the various taxes in use on the three levels 
and reviewed the types of fiscal adjustments which may be made to avoid 
competition in taxation between the various levels. Two publications of 
the Research Division of the National Education Association (46. 48) 
assembled statistical data on and analyzed trends in public-school tax 
. revenues in the states and in county and local-school units. Another 


. Research Bulletin (50) reviewed revenue legislation in the 48 states for 
the period 1949-1953. 


Federal Financing of Education 


There was no research pointing to new methods or new technics on the 
subject of general federal aid to the states in support of education. There 
have continued to be expressions of opinion and interpretations of avail- 
able information on the needs for federal aid, including those which em- 
phasize the arguments against it and advocate the theory that the states 
S are able to handle this matter themselves. An example is a report of the 
S Tax Foundation (67) and the somewhat less than neutral position reported 
by the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools (40, 41). The 
e Tax Foundation’s interpretation of standard educational statistics on 
7 finance is an example of an argument against increases in state and fed- 
t eral revenues for education and an emphasis upon local support. This 
] is in contrast to interpretations of those whose interest is primarily in 
e providing adequate education rather than in holding taxes down (11, 
43, 68). 

: The usual data in support of the federal aid argument were brought up 
e to date during the period. Hutchins and Munse (27, 28) prepared the 
1950 U. S. Office of Education report showing the expenditure profiles in 
- each of the 48 states. This is the third in a decennial series begun in 





it 1930 as a part of the National Survey of School Finance. These profiles 
e are basic in analysis of needs for a national foundation program of 
i- education since they show the vast disparities in expenditure levels 
it thruout the country. The U. S. Office of Education’s biennial statistics 
Is on federal funds for education were continued during the period (70). 
d A statistical summary by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
e tion Association (47) brought up to date statistical data showing the 
e wide range in the ability of states to maintain and operate adequate 
| school systems, some of the indexes of educational differences among 
g the states, and the relationship between financial ability and effort of 
rf the 48 states. 

- Since there was little serious activity on general federal aid during the 
n period, it is not surprising that there was little original research in 


this area. However, the subject of financing school construction was 
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actively considered in the Congress (73, 74, 75). The completion by 
the U. S. Office of Education of the status phase of the School Facilities 
Survey (72) provided information on the needs for federal assistance 
in this area. A review of information on issues in federal aid for school 
construction was prepared by Quattlebaum (61). The issue before the 
last Congress hinged upon whether the federal government would directly 
assist the states in school construction by substantial grants of funds 
or would implement state action thru an extension of credit thru state 
school building authorities which would sell bonds and erect buildings 
to be rented on a “rent-purchase” basis to local districts (74, 75). 

A form of federal aid for both current expense and school construc- 
tion has been in existence since the Lanham Act. This is federal legis- 
lation for assistance to federally affected schools. Davis (15) studied this 
program with special reference to Virginia. 


State School Finance Systems 


In addition to their survey (27, 28) showing the distribution of ex- 
penditure levels in the 48 states. Hutchins and Munse (29) published 
a descriptive report of the school finance systems in the states. They re- 
ported a trend toward foundation programs and a diminishing rate of 
increase in proportion of funds from the state governments. This will 
be found by students to be a useable supplement to the cumulative series. 
State School Finance Systems, published by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. 

Among state surveys emphasizing state financing of education are the 
surveys of Arkansas (1), Louisiana (25), Nevada (26), Illinois (35), 
Missouri (38), and Ohio (56). Several special studies, not of the survey 
character, appeared during the period in a few states. A study by Fowlkes 
and Watson (22, 77) conducted in Wisconsin is of special interest. The 
primary objective of the study was to determine factors related to phases 
of educational planning. An examination was made of the relationship 
of state support factors to state control. More studies are needed to show 
the factorial composition of elements in the finance picture. 

While the Fowlkes and Watson study in Wisconsin seems to suggest 
a relationship between state support and control, a study by Fleischer (20) 
observed no significant relationship between the amount of state aid and 
number of controls in Pennsylvania. 

A study by McLure (36) in Illinois examined levels of expenditure 
with relation to quality of the educational programs and other charac- 
teristics of the school districts. In New York State, studies by the New 
York State Educational Conference Board (52, 53) were of interest in 
showing the kind of originality which might be needed in the evalua- 
tion of the effects of finance considerations over a period of time in a 
state system. The New York studies examined changes in expenditure 
level in districts of varying valuations per pupil-unit with reference to 
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changes in state aid relative to changes in price levels. It was shown 
that many districts had failed to keep up with price increases and that 
the burden of debt service, capital outlay, and transportation has pre- 
vented school systems from attaining the foundation expenditure level 
provided in the state aid law in that state. Poor districts, since they re- 
ceived the greatest amount of state aid, suffered more when state aid 
failed to keep pace with price increases. 

The measurement problems involved in state aid schemes continued 
to receive attention. Cornell (13, 14) reviewed the experience of states 
which had used economic indexes as measures of local ability in state 
aid formulas. A density formula for measuring transportation need was 
reported for Arkansas by Edison (16). 

Several items appeared in the literature on the subject of capital outlay 
financing. Barr (4) in a study in Indiana emphasized the need for re- 
organization of school administrative units and partial state support in 
order to meet the requirements of capital outlay of local-school corpora- 
tions in that state. Considerations in financing school construction were 
viewed by Burke (5). He emphasized the importance of district organi- 
zation and state financial assistance but also mentioned the importance 
of basing tax and debt limits on full valuation rather than on assessed 
valuation of property and the need for continuous study of local finance 
problems. 

Studies hy Rovegno (64) and Shenk (66) examined the school build- 
ing authority approach to financing school buildings as used in Penn- 
sylvania. The necessity for the school building authority is the combina- 
tion of under-assessment of property and debt limit laws which prevent 
some local units from issuing sufficient bonds for school construction. 
The public authority issues the bonds and charges the local-school dis- 
trict rent which it pays out of current revenues. Establishing such authori- 
ties is a way of circumventing debt limitation laws. A review of legisla- 
tion authorizing such authorities was made by Garber (23, 24). An 
analysis of this device by Reller (63) concluded that there were these 
advantages of the school building authority: it permits construction of 
buildings where bonding power is too low, and it is faster since local 
districts pay out of current expense which does not require an election. 
Among objections he mentioned: a hidden increase in debt made possible 
by this device, the use of current revenues for buildings at the expense 
of the instructional program, an additional state agency to confuse the 
organizational picture, undesirable centralization, possible hindrances 
to adequate long-term solutions of the capital outlay problem, and remov- 
ing of decisions from the established structure for control by the people 
thru their boards of education. 

Most students of school finance see state aid thru state revenues and 
federal financial assistance to local-school units as supplements and not 
substitutes for local tax revenue. In view of the competition for revenues. 
at all levels, attention has been given to ways of maintaining adequate 
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revenues locally. Local revenue sources in Pennsylvania, which intro- 
duced legislation extending the taxing power of local districts to non- 
property taxes, were subjected to study by Saylor (65). Pirie (60) 
studied the effects of property tax exemptions in Michigan. He found that 
13 percent of the total valuation of real property was exempt in that state. 
This study in Michigan should serve as a pilot study offering ideas and 
technics to those who wish to make similar studies in other states. The 
NEA Committee on Tax Education and School Finance (44) reported 
on tax losses from property tax exemptions. 

A study by Walker and Nystrom (78) in Maryland related state rev- 
enue distributions to local units to local tax burdens by means of a net 
state aid figure which is the difference between funds available from state 
aid and local taxes and taxes raised locally for both state and local pur- 
poses. They emphasized misunderstandings concerning state distribution 
of funds to local units: (a) that all such allocations are gifts or grants. 
(b) that local governmental functions in some units are supported mostly 
from state-collected revenue coming from taxpayers in other units, and 
(c) that increases in state tax allocations come to local units in some 
mysterious manner without adding to the burden of taxpayers in units 
receiving such allocations. 

Among miscellaneous special state finance problems which received 
attention during the period are studies of teacher retirement. This is a 
special type of state finance which has new meanings because of the possi- 
bility of combining state-school retirement plans with social security. 
Clifford (7, 8) pointed out that the combination with social security 
provides broader coverage, survivors’ insurance. and certain other ad- 
vantages but a loss of the special retirement fund for teachers. The 
financing of adult education was considered in a report by Olds (57) for 
the National Commission on Adult Education Finance. 


Budgeting, Accounting, and Business Management 


The leadership of the U. S. Office of Education has continued ii estab- 
lishing comparability of data and common understanding of basic items 
in records and reports in school systems. The bulletin prepared by Reason, 
Foster, and Will (62) lists items of educational information that should 
be available annually and gives a glossary of individual items used in 
reports. This report is a step toward uniform reporting of educational 
information. Norman (54, 55) developed a model state-school audit 
statute as an outgrowth of a survey of state-school audit laws and court 
rulings. He provided a rather comprehensive list of items to be included 
in the audit and advised guarding against the audit interfering with the 
curriculum or other matters relating to school policies or the control of 
educational programs. 

A study by Perry (59) analyzed administrative costs in large city- 
school systems in relation to current expenditures. He found a wide range 
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in administrative costs and lack of uniformity in reporting. He also re- 
ported that the total cost of general control increased over a 10-year period, 
but, when this was adjusted for the price index, it was actually smaller. 
Foster (21) studied technics and responsibilities of school business 
management in Illinois school systems with a business manager. A study 
by Barr (3) analyzed the costs of high schools in Indiana and suggested 
that an average of 100 pupils for a grade is the minimum necessary to 
provide an adequate educational program at the minimum cost per pupil. 

It is surprising that the international orientation of American educa- 
tors has not produced comparative education studies on business manage- 
ment and accounting practices. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the systems of education in many countries are more primitive than ours 
and very different in management characteristics. Of interest, however, is 
a study by the Ministry of Education in Japan (37) which attempted to 
assemble from local units information for the establishment of standard 
unit costs and for analysis of factors affecting costs to be used in future 
planning of local educational expenditures. Part of the objective of the 
report was the institution of a permanent system of reporting based upon 
local accounting systems needed for local cost accounting and analysis. 


School Plant Planning and Management 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction published a guide 
for planning a school building (42). The guide emphasizes principles and 
goals of planning rather than minimum specifics. Wohlers (80) developed 
a self-help manual to guide in the educational planning of secondary- 
school buildings. This was intended for use by staff members of the 
school in the calculation of the number of teaching stations to house a 
given enrolment and a given program, and the development of educa- 
tional specifications to guide in the work of the architect. In a try-out 
of the manual some objections were found to its use; namely, that it was 
time-consuming and that occasionally the staff became involved in tech- 
nical matters which should be left to the architect. The advantage of such 
a manual was that it systematized the planning process and made effective 
use of human resources in aiding cooperative planning. 

A formula for measuring capacity of secondary-school buildings was 
developed by Conrad (12). He expressed the capacity in a given subject 
area in number of pupils as a function of the number of teaching stations 
in a given subject area, the “desirable” class size for the subject area. 
the number of periods of instruction per week, the average total enrol- 
ment for a given period, and the average total number of periods of in- 
struction in a given subject area for the same period of time. 

Edwards (17) studied the role of the educational consultant in school 
plant planning. He concluded that the functions of the educational con- 
sultant in developing educational specifications for a school building pro- 
gram appeared to be: to serve as an authority in his area, to be aware 
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of problems and procedures and to resolve them, to provide time and 
staff to carry on the needed research for a reasoned solution to problems. 
to exercise a harmonizing influence, to lend dignity and enhance the 
sphere of the superintendent’s area of responsibility, to move the pro- 
gram ahead thru continuous participation and involvement, to leave the 
district and its personnel in a better position to carry on the everyday 
business of the schools. 

On characteristics of school buildings two general publications of 
value appeared during the period. Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and Leggett 
(18) covered steps in the planning and designing of specific aspects of 
elementary-school buildings. They suggested characteristics of a modern 
elementary school, with typical activities listed in the educational pro- 
gram of such schools, and gave an outline of survey and planning steps 
to be taken. The publication draws heavily upon actual practice. Caudill 
(6) presented the complex school building problem as consisting of 
components which are relatively simple. Written from the point of view 
of the architect. the emphasis is upon planning and design with the 
objective of making every new school a better school and one which 
is adapted to the educational, activity, and physical requirements of the 
human being for which the school is to be used. His approach discourages 
attempts to reduce school building planning and design to stereotypy. 

Among publications dealing with special aspects of school construction 
is the volume by Wilson (79) on the flexible classroom emphasizing a 
less expensively detailed room with movable, storable, multiple-use furni- 
ture. cabinets. fixtures, and equipment. The U. S. Office of Education 
(71) published a report on the multi-purpose room for elementary schools 
as a substitute for auditoriums, gymnasiums, and cafeterias. Another 
U. S. Office of Education publication (69) on elementary classrooms dis- 
cussed predesign planning, aspects of good classroom design, educational 
specifications, and teacher reactions to classroom environment. A bulletin 
prepared for the National Science Teacher’s Association (51) contains 
a checklist for school facilities for science education. 

Barbour (2) and Jacques (31) studied aspects of selection and in- 
struction of public-school custodians. Close (9) discussed the importance 
of school administrators’ exerting leadership in bond sales for school 
construction so that interest costs may be held at a minimum. This is 
now possible because there is organized information available regarding 
recommended technics to obtain optimum bond interest rates. He gave 
actual examples of school districts which sold bonds effectively. Legis- 
lation in California, in which his survey was made, encourages the prep- 
aration of bond brochures. 


Other Aspects of Local-School Management 


The administration of school transportation received attention during 
the period. A yearbook of the Department of Rural Education of the 
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National Education Association (45) was devoted to that subject. A 
guide for the appraisal and analysis of pupil transportation, concerned 
with safety, efficiency, adequacy, and economy, was written by Isenberg 
(30). Featherston (19) reported school bus standards approved by all 
the 48 state departments of education, an achievement toward desirable 
uniformity in administration of pupil transportation. He also reported 
that driver standards and training are increasing, and records and re- 
ports are moving toward more uniform national information. He stressed 
the fact that subjective judgment is still too great in assessing programs 
of transportation. Colbert (10) suggested a development which may 
require viewing the transportation problem less exclusively as a rural 
education problem. He proposed that a solution to high land costs in 
urban areas may be achieved by transporting children in densely populated 
areas to large school centers at the edge of cities where space is avail- 
able and land costs are lower. He argued that the transportation costs are 
less than the land costs. He also reasoned that this development is in keep- 
ing with the trend in population shifts and will result in the location of 
buildings near where populations will be growing as they continue to 
move out in concentric circles from the centers of our cities. 

An extensive treatment of insurance practices in school administration 
was prepared by Linn and Joyner (33). A study in California by Kent 
(32) showed that insurance programs are inadequate because of lack 
of technical knowledge and understanding of insurance by school offi- 
cials, lack of competent technical advice on the part of purveyors of in- 
surance, and lack of alternate sources of technical information. Muth 
(39) reported a plan for cooperative purchasing by eight small school 
districts in Michigan which saved from 10 to 20 percent in cost. 

Personnel management was studied by McCarthy (34) and Oosting 
(58). McCarthy compared the duties and functions of personnel officers 
and plans for personnel management in public-school systems with per- 
sonnel practices in other fields. He found little use in schools of prac- 
tices becoming common in business and industry, such as job analysis 
and job description, aids in selection and placement, inservice training 
for higher positions, classification as a tool, salary administration, griev- 
ance plans, and personnel research. He recommended the establishment 
of a specialized personnel department in city-school systems. The Oosting 
study dealt with the qualifications, experience, and training of business 
managers. The National Education Association, Research Division, (49) 
continued its reporting of salaries and salary schedules of school employees. 
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